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LIFE AND CHARACTER OF LE SAGE. 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


[From Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Library.] 

We must on the present, as on former occasions, commence our 
biographical sketch of this delightful author, with the vain regret, 
that we can say little of his private life which can possibly interest 
the public. The distinguished men of genius, whom, after death, 
our admiration is led almost to canonize, have the lot of the holy 
men, who, spending their lives in obscurity, poverty, and macera- 
tion, incur contempt, and perhaps persecution, to have shrines built 
for the protection of their slightest relics, when once they are no 
more. Like the life of so many of those who have contributed 
most largely to the harmless enjoyments of mankind, that of Le 
Sage was laborious, obscure, and supported with difficulty by the 
reward of his one exertions. 

Avatn Rene Le Sace was born in a village near to the town of 
Vannes in Brittany, about the year 1668. The profession of his 
father is not mentioned; but as he bequeathed some property to his 
son, he could not be of a very low rank. Unfortunately he died 
early, and his son fell under the tutelage of an uncle, so negligent 
of one of the most sacred duties of humanity, that he neglected 
alike the fortune and education of his ward. The latter defect was 
in a great measure supplied by the affection of the Pere Bochard 
of the order of Jesuits, Principal of the College of Vannes, who, 
interested in the talents displayed by the young Le Sage, took 
pleasure in cultivating his taste for literature. Our author, how- 
ever, must have been late in attracting Bochard’s notice; for when 
he came to Paris in 1693, in his twenty-fifth year, his principal 
object was to prosecute his philosophical studies, with what ulti- 
mate view does not appear. 

With good humour and liveliness, joined to youth, and, it is said, 
a remarkably handsome person, Le Sage soon felt the influence of 
the Parisian atmosphere, was much engaged i in society, and distin- 
guished by an intrigue with a woman of rank, who shared with 
him, as his biographer expresses it, her heart and fortune. How 
this amour terminated we are not told, but one of a better and 
more virtuous character succeeded. Le Sage became enamoured 
of a beautiful young woman, the daughite? of a joiner in the Rue de 
la Mortellerie, married her, ’and from that period, found his prin- 
cipal happiness in domestic affection. By this —— he had three 
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sons, whose fortunes we shall afterwards have occasion to mention, 
and a daughter, whose filial piety is said to have placed her sole 
occupation in contributing to the domestic enjoyment of her cele- 
brated parent. 

Le Sage continued after his marriage to frequent the circles of 
Paris, where literary men mingled as guests upon easy terms, and 
appears to have acquired several sincere and active friends, among 
whom the Abbe de Lyonne entitled himself not only to the author’s 
personal gratitude,* but to that of posterity. He settled upon Le 
Sage a pension of six hundred livres, an made him, besides, many 
valuable presents, yet served him much more essentially by direct- 
ing his attention to Spanish literature, which he was afterwards so 
singularly to combine with that of his own country.t 

The particular circumstances of Spain had given a strong cast of 
originality to the character of their literature. The close neigh- 
bourhood of so many petty kingdoms, so frequently engaged in 
intestine wars, occasioned numerous individual adventures, which 
could not have taken place under any one established government. 
The high romantic character of chivalry which was cherished by 
the natives, the vicinity of the Moors, who had imported with 
them the wild, imaginative, and splendid fictions of- Araby the 
Blessed—the fierceness of the Spanish passions of love and ven- 
geance, their thirst of honour, their unsparing eruelty, placed all 
the materials of romance under the very eye of the author who 
wished to use them. If his characters were gigantic and over- 
strained in the conception, the writer had his apology in the tem- 
per of the nation where his scene was laid; if his incidents were 
extravagant and improbable, a country in which Castilians and Ar- 
ragoneze, Spaniards and Moors, Mussulmans and Christians, had 
been at war for so many ages, could furnish historians with real 
events, which might countenance the boldest flights of the romance. 
And here it is impossible to avoid remarking, that the French, the 
gayest people in Europe, have formed their stage on a plan of de- 
clamatory eloquence, which all other nations have denounced as 
intolerable; while the Spaniard, grave, solemn, and stately, was 
the first to introduce on the stage all the bustle of lively and com- 
plicated intrigue;—the flight and the escape, the mask and ladder 
of ropes, closets, dark lanterns, trap-doors, and the whole machine- 
ry of constant and hurried action; and that with such a profusion 
of invention, that the Spanish theatre forms a mine in which the 
dramatic authors of almost all other countries have wrought for 
ages, and are still working, with very slight chance either of failure 
or detection. 


* Danchel, a man of some celebrity, engaged Le Sage in a translation of the 
Letters of Aristenetus, which he caused to be printed at Chartres (though the title 
bears Rotterdam) in 1695. 

_ t So early as 1704, Le Sage understood the language so well as to give a transla- 
tion of Avellaneda’s Continuation of Don Quixote, which gave so much offence to 
Cervantes. 
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Le Sage was not slow in endeavouring to turn to his own ad- 
vantage his acquaintance with the Spanish drama. He translated 
from the original of Don Francisco de Rojas, Le Traitre Puni. 
It was not acted, but printed in the year 1700. Another play, 
Don Felix de Mendoce, he translated trom Lope de Vega, but this 
also remained unacted, and was not even printed, until the author 
published his Theatre, in 1739. 

Le Point d Honneur, another translation from the Spanish, was 
performed at the Theatre Francois in 1702. without success. The 
satire turned spon the pedantic punctilios formerly annexed to the 
discussion of personal * dependencies,”’ as they were called, when 
men quarrelled by the book, and arranged a rencontre according to 
the rules of logic. This fantastic humour, which, so early as the 
age of Shakspeare, and Beaumont and Fletcher, had been success- 
fully ridiculed on the English stage, was probably rather too anti- 
quated to be the subject of satire on that of Paris, in the beginning 
of the 18th century. The Point of Honour was only twice re- 
presented. 

In 1707, Don Cesar Ursin, a comedy translated by Le Sage 
from the Spanish of Calderon, was acted and condemned at the 
Theatre Francois. ‘To make the author some amends, the same 
audience received, with the most marked applause, the lively farce 
entitled Crispin rival de son Maitre, which Garrick introduced 
upon the English stage, under the title of Neck or Nothing. It 
is uncommon for a dramatic author to be applauded and condemned 
for two different pieces in the same day; but Le Sage’s destiny 
was even still more whimsical. Don Cz#sar, we have said, was 
hissed in the city, and Crispin applauded. At a representation 
before the Court, the judgment was reversed—the play was ap- 
plauded, and the farce condemned without mercy. Time has con- 
firmed the judgment of the Parisians, and annulled that of Ver- 
sailles. 

Le Sage made yet another essay on the regular stage, with his 
comedy of Turcaret, in which he has painted the odious yet ridicu- 
lous character of a financier, risen from the lowest order of society 
by tricks and usury, prodigal of his newly-acquired wealth upon a 
false and extravagant mistress of quality, and refusing to contribute 
even to relieve the extreme necessity of his wife and near relations. 
As men of business, and a class so wealthy, the financiers have 
always possessed interest at court, and that interest seems to have 
been exerted with success to prevent so odious a personification of 
their body from appearing on the stage. The embargo was re- 
moved by an order of Monsigneur, dated 15th October, 1708. 
While the play was yet in his port-folio, Le Sage had an opportu- 
nity to show how little his temper was that of a courtier. He had 
been pressed to read his manuscript comedy at the Hotel de Bouil- 
lon, at the hour of noon, but was detained till two o’clock by the 
necessity of attending the decision of a law-suit in which he was 
deeply interested. When he at length appeared, and endeavoured 
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to plead his excuse, the Duchess of Bouillon received his apology 
with coldness, haughtily remarking, he had made the company 
lose two hours in waiting for his arrival.—* It is easy to make up 
the loss, madam,”’ replied Le Sage; “I will not read my comedy, 
and you will thus regain the lost time.”” He left the hotel, and 
could never be prevailed on to return thither. 

Turcaret was acted, and was successful, in spite of the cabal 
formed against it by the exertions of those concerned in the finances. 
The author, in imitation of Moliere, added a sort of dramatic criti- 
cism, in which he defended the piece against the censures which 
had been passed against it. The speakers in this critical interlude 
were Don Cleofas and the Diable Boiteux. They appeared on the 
stage as unseen spectators of the representation of Z'urcaret, and 
spoke between the acts, like the assistants in Ben Jonson’s Every 
Man out of his Humour ; the tendency of the dialogue being to 
exult in the author’s success, and ridicule the cabal by which it 
had been assailed. We learn, in the course of their conversation, 
that besides all the friends of the author, and all his friends’ friends, 
a guard of the police was necessary, to restrain the zeal of the 
clerks and dependants of the financial department. Asmodeus 
maintains his character as a satirist, and, pointing out to Don 
Cleofas a violent debate betwixt the friends and enemies of the 
piece, observes, that as it becomes warm, the one party spoke worse 
of the piece than they thought, and the other thought less good of 
it than they uttered. 

Turcaret seems the only original piece which Le Sage composed 
on the plan of the French regular comedy; and though it had great 
poignancy of satire, the principal character on which the whole 
turns, is almost too worthless and too wicked to be ridiculous, or 
truly comic. Indeed T'wrcaret is rendered so odious, that Revenge 
was said to have held the pallet when the colours were mixed; and 
there was an unauthorized story at one time current, that Le Sage, 
deprived by a financier of a place in the revenue, had written this 
dramatic satire to be revenged upon the whole body of Ma/totiers. 
The author, probably, was not without some offers of preferment, 
for he used to speak to his son of having refused situations in 
which others became rich, but where his conscience must have 
kept him poor—-expressions too vague for a biographer to found 
any thing upon them, yet which seem to exclude the idea of his 
having held any employment under a farmer-genera! of the reve- 
nues. His connexion with the Theatre Francois, on which alone 
such regular pieces can be presented, was soon afterwards broken 
off. Le Sage had offered to them, in 1708, a small piece, in one 
act, called La Tontine; it was not acted until 1732; and though 
the cause is not precisely known, it is obvious that the rejection 
gave much offence to the author. Le Sage was also much pro- 
voked at the airs of superiority assumed by the performers towards 
the authors, which he has revenged by the unfayourable and ridicu- 
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lous colours in which he has represented the theatrical profession 
in his romances. 

The truth seems to be, that his former attempts were unsuccess- 
ful, because they were founded upon the Spanish plan of intrigue, 
in incident and situation, and were not therefore much valued by 
the Parisians, whom the excellent Moliere had accustomed to pieces 
of character and sentiment. T'urcaret was indeed more in the 
taste of the age, and was accordingly better relished; but the scenes 
hang so loosely together, and the plot possesses so little interest of 
any kind, that it may be termed rather a dramatic satire than a 
proper comedy. On the whole, Le Sage’s failure as a comic poet 
will not excite the surprise of those who may have patience to pe- 
ruse his plays. 

For the sake of connexion, we may trace Le Sage’s dramatic 
career to a period with the greater brevity, that it contains but little 
to interest the reader. From the service of the established Na- 
tional Theatre, Le Sage transferred his pen to those minor establish- 
ments, termed De da Foire, which did not pretend, and, indeed, 
were not permitted, to offer to the public regular dramas, but only 
to act vaudevilles, or small light interludes set to music, and where 
the music was supposed to be the principal attraction. 

These subordinate theatres were a refinement upon the puppet- 
shows and such like exhibitions, which used to be shown during 
the two great Fairs of St. Laurence and St. Germain; and it was 
under this colour that the manager and actors of the Foire endea- 
voured to elude the monoply enjoyed by the Theatre Francois, 
and were alternately indulged or restricted in their privileges, as 
they were able to find protection at court. The sort of pieces re- 
presented at the Foire, came at length to bear the name of the 
Comic Opera, of which Le Sage was the soul. He composed, 
either entirely, or with the assistance of his friends, Dominique 
and Fuselier, no less than a hundred and upwards of these inter- 
ludes, farces, and light pieces, which cost little effort to so inven- 
tive a genius, and which floated or sunk as popular opinion willed 
it, never omitting any opportunity which presented itself, to ridi- 
cule, parody, and satirize the Romans, for so the actors of the 
regular theatres were termed, in the cant language of the Foire. 
These exertions were attended with such a degree of profit, as, 
with the revenue arising from his other publications, enabled Le 
Sage, now the father of a family, to maintain himself and them in 
a calm, modest, but comfortable independence. 

In 1721, the Comie Opera of the Foire was for a time suppress- 
ed. An attempt was made to continue the amusement, and elude 
the restriction, under different devices. For this purpose, Fran- 
cisque, the manager, for whom Le Sage had long laboured, caused 
pieces, composed in monologue, to be acted on his stage. Le Sage 
and Fuselier, late the allies of Francisque, had recourse to another 
device, and acted their pieces as formerly, in music and dialogue, 
but by the intervention of puppets, instead of real actors—an idea 
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which afterwards occurred to Fielding. These rival theatres car- 
ried on their several undertakings, in spite both of the comedians 
of the Theatre Francois, and of each other, and some satirical 
skirmishes passed between them. In ¢rleguin Deucalion, a piece 
in monologue, written by the celebrated Piron, Le Sage and his 
consort Fuselier are subjected to ridieule by the following jeu de 
mots: Punchinello is made to ask, ** Pourquoi le fol de temps en 
temps ne diroit-il pus des bonnes choses, puisque Le Sacre de 
temps en temps dit de si mauvaises.”’ In the same piece, Arle- 
quin throws a pair of pistols into the sea, praying there might never 
more be word spoken “de pistolets, de fusil, ni de Fusevier.”” 
Such jests break no bones, and probably discomposed our author’s 
temper as little as they injured his reputation. The embargo was 
removed from the performances at the Foire, in the course of about 
two years, and our author resumed his ordinary labours in behalt 
of its theatre, which he continued so late as the year 1738, during 
which he produced three pieces, which were probably his last dra- 
matic eflorts, as he had then attained his seventieth year. 

It has been said of Le Sage’s works, that no writings are more 
generally and widely known, than those uf his which are remem- 
bered, while none are so decidedly and utterly forgotten as those 
which have been consigned to neglect. All the slight dramas 
which we have noticed, as forming so great and essential a part of 
the labours of his life, fall under the latter class—many have never 
been printed, and of those which have issued from the press, very 
few are now read. Nothing can be more slight than their texture. 
The whim of the day—any remarkable accident—any popular 
publication, affords a hint for the story. The airs, like those of 
the Beggar’s Opera, are founded on the common popular ballads 
and vaudevilles, and nothing is too trivial or absurd to be admitted 
into the dialogue. At the same time, there occur touches both of 
wit, nature, and humour; as how could it be otherwise, in the 
slightest works of Le Sage? The French critics, who are indis- 
putably the best judges, incline to think, judging from Turcaret, 
that he would have risen to eminence, had he continued to culti- 
vate the regular comedy, instead of sinking into an occupation 
which he held in contempt, and which he probably thought could 
not be too slightly executed. Don Cleofas, in the Critique de 
Turcaret, says to Asmodeus, as they survey the audience at the 
Theatre Francois, * La belle assemblée; que de dames !—As- 
moprr. J/ y en auroit encore d’avantage, sans les spectacle de 
la Foire. La plupart de femmes y courent avec fureur. Je 
sui ravi de les voir dans le gout de leurs lacquais et de leurs 
cochers.’’—Thus thoight Le Sage originally of the dignity of those 
labours in which he was to spend his life, and the indifference with 
which he was contented to exercise his vocation, shows that his 
opinion of its importance was never enhanced. Goldoni, in cir- 
cumstances nearly similar, created a national drama, and a taste for 
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its beauties; but Le Sage was to derive an undying name from 
works of a different description. 

We willingly leave consideration of these ephemeral and forgot- 
ten effusions of the moment, composed for the small theatres of 
the Foire, to speak of the productions which must afford delight 
and interest so long as human nature retains its present constitution. 
The first of these was Le Diable Boiteux, which Le Sage publish- 
ed in 1707. The title and plan of the work was derived from the 
Spanish of Luez Velez de Guevara, called El Diable Cojuelo, and 
such satires on manners as had been long before written in Spain 
by Cervantes and others. But the fancy, the lightness, the spirit, 
the wit, and the vivacity of the Diab/e Botteux, were entirely 
communicated by the enchanting pen of the lively Frenchman. 
The plan of the work was in the highest degree interesting, and 
having, in its original concoction, at once a cast of the romantic 
and of the mystical, is calculated to interest and to attract, by its 
own merit, as well as by the pleasing anecdotes and shrewd re- 
marks upon human life, of which it forms, as it were, the frame- 
work and enchasing. ‘The Mysteries of the Cabalists afforded a 
foundation for the story, which, grotesque as it is, was not in those 
times held to exceed the bounds of probable fiction; and the inter- 
locutors of the scene are so happily adapted to the subjects of their 
conversation, that all they say and do has its own portion of natu- 
ral appropriation. 

It is impossible to conceive a being more fitted to comment upon 
the vices, and to ridicule the follies of humanity, than an esprit 
follet like Asmodeus, who is as much a decided creation of genius, 
in his way, as Ariel or Caliban. Without possessing the darker 
powers and propensities of a Fallen Angel, he presides over the 
viees and the follies, rather than the crimes of mankind—is mali- 
cious, rather than malignant; and his delight is to gibe, and to 
scoff, and to teaze, rather than to torture:—one of Satan’s light in- 
fantry, in short, whose business it is to goad, perplex, and disturb 
the ordinary train of society, rather than to break in upon and 
overthrow it. This character is maintained in all Asmodeus says 
and does, with so much spirit, wit, acuteness, and playful malice, 
that we never forget the fiend, even in those moments when he is 
very near becoming amiable as well as entertaining. 

Don Cleofas, to whom he makes all his diverting communica- 
tions, is a fiery young Spaniard, proud, high-spirited, and revenge- 
ful, and just so much of a libertine as to fit him for the company of 
Asmodeus. He interests us personally by his gallantry and gene- 
rous sentiments; and we are pleased with the mode in which the 
grateful fiend provides for the future happiness of his liberator. 
Of these two characters neither is absolutely original. But the 
Devil of Guevara is, as the title of the book expresses, a mere bot- 
tle-conjuror, who amuses the student by tricks of legerdemain, in- 
termixed with strokes of satire, some of them very acute, but de- 
void of the poignancy of Le Sage. Don Cleofas is a mere literal 
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copy from the Spanish author. There is no book in existence in 
which so much of the human character, under all its various shades 
aud phases, is described in so few words, as in the Diable Boiteuz. 
Every page, every line, bears marks of that sure tact and accurate 
development of human weakness and folly, which tempt us to think 
we are actually listening to a Superior Intelligence, who sees into 
our minds and motives, and, in malicious sport, tears away the 
veil which we endeavour to interpose betwixt these and our ac- 
tions. The satire of Le Sage is as quick and sudden as it is poig- 
nant; his jest never is blunted by anticipation; ere we are aware 
that the bow is drawn, the shaft is quivering in the very centre of 
the mark. To quote examples, would be to quote the work through 
almost every page; and, accordingly, no author has afforded a 
greater stock of passages, which have been generally employed as 
apothegms, or illustrations of human nature and actions; and no 
wonder, since the force of whole pages is often compressed in 
fewer words than another author would have employed sentences. 
To take the first example that comes: The fiends of Profligacy and 
of Chicane contend for possession and direction of a young Parisian. 
Pillardoe would have made him a commis, Asmodeus a debauchee. 
To unite both their views, the infernal conclave made the youth a 
monk, and effected a reconciliation between their contending breth- 
ren. ‘* We embraced,” says Asmodeus, “ and have been mortal 
enemies ever since.”’ It is well observed by the late editor of Le 
Sage’s works, that the traits of this kind, with which the Diadle 
Boiteux abounds, entitle it, much more than the Italian scenes of 
Gherardi, to the title of the Grenier a Sel, conferred on the latter 
work by the sanction of Boileau. That great poet, nevertheless, is 
said to have been of a different opinion. He threatened to dismiss 
a valet whom he found in the act of realing the Diable Boiteux. 
Whether this proceeded from the peevishness of indisposition, un- 
der which Boileau laboured in 1707; whether he supposed the 
knowledge of human life, and all its chicanery, to be learned from 
Le Sage’s satire, was no safe accomplishment for a domestic; or 
whether, finally, he had private or personal causes for condemning 
the work and the author, is not now known. But the anecdote 
forms one example, amongst the many, of the unjust estimation in 
which men of genius are too apt to hold their contemporaries. 

Besides the power of wit and satire displayed in the Diadle 
Boiteuzx, with so much brilliancy, there are passages in which the 
author assumes a more serious and moral tone; he sometimes 
touches upon the pathetic, and sometimes even approaches the su- 
blime. The personification of Death is of the latter character, until 
we come to the point where the author’s humour breaks forth, and 
where, having described one of the terrific phantom’s wings as 
painted with war, pestilence, famine, and shipwreck, he adorns 
the other with the representation of young physicians taking their 
degree. 

To relieve the reader from the uniformity which might other- 
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wise have attached to the hasty and brief sketches of what is only 
subjected to the eye, Le Sage has introduced several narratives in 
the Spanish taste, such as the History of Count de Belflor, and the 
novel called the Force of Friendship. Cervantes had set the ex- 
ample of varying a long narrative, by the introduction of such 
novels, or Aistorieftes. Secarron and others had followed the ex- 
ample, but with less propriety than Le Sage, since it must be own- 
ed, that in a work of which the parts are so unconnected with each 
other, as in the Diable Boiteux, such relief is more appropriate 
than when the novel serves unartificially to interrupt the progress 
of a principal story. 

The immediate popularity of the Diable Boiteux was increased 
at the time of publication, by the general belief that Le Sage, who 
lived so much in the world, and was so close an observer of what 
passed around him, had, under Spanish names, and with fictitious 
circumstances, recounted many Parisian anecdotes, and drawn 
many characters of the court and city. Some of these were imme- 
diately recognised. The spendthrift Dufresny (supposed to be a 
descendant of Henry IV. by his grandmother, a female called La 
Belle Jardiniere d’Anet) was recognised as the old bachelor of 
rank, who married his laundress, to get rid of her claim. The 
story of the German baroness, who curled her hair with the pro- 
mise of marriage made to her by an ardent but imprudent lover, 
relates to a similar anecdote of the celebrated Ninon de L’Enelos. 
Baron, the celebrated actor, is the dramatic hero, who dreams that 
the Gods had decreed him an apotheosis, by transforming him into 
a stage decoration. The celebrated Helvetius was generally sup- 
posed to be the original of the sage Sangrado; and doubtless other 
individuals of the faculty, which Le Sage, like Moliere, perse- 
euted with his raillery, were also known. The satire of both au- 
thors flowed, perhaps, more freely, that each of them enjoyed a 
state of good health, which enabled them to set the faculty at de- 
fiance, and also because the professional recompense of physicians, 
on the continent, was su mean as to degrade their character in so- 
ciety, and subject them to all the ridicule which, since the days of 
Juvenal, has attached to learning in rags. ~ 

Besides the personal allusions which we have noticed, there are 
doubtless many others in the novel, which might be easily under- 
stood at the time; and the rage for private scandal probably carried 
the spirit of applying passages in the work to existing persons and 
circumstances, much farther than the writer intended. 

The popularity of the Diable Boiteux was unbounded at its first 
appearance, nor has it ever since been abated. The strongest proof 
of the ardour with which it was received was, that two young men 
entering the same bookseller’s shop, in which there chanced to be 
only one copy of the work, contested the possession of it, by fight- 
ing upon the spot, and the victor having wounded his antagonist, 
carried off the volume as the prize of the field. Certainly this 
well attested anecdote, to which the popularity of Asmodeus gave 
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occasion, deserved to be recorded by the Demon himself.’ One 
Dancourt, also a dramatist, who supplied his deficiencies of genius 
and invention by his promptitude in seizing every topic of popular 
interest, brought the subject of the Diab/e Boi/eux on the stage, 
in two parts; the first of which ran for thirty-five nights, the se- 
cond for seventy-two. 

It only remains to be said of this celebrated moral satire, that 
nineteen years after it had appeared in a single volume, the author 
published it with augmentations, which increased the work to 
two. This addition had the usual fate of continuations, and was 
not, at the time, considered as equal to the original publication; 
but it would now be difficult to perceive any difference between 
them. The Dialogues of the Chimneys of Madrid, which were 
for the first time appended to the Diable Boilewxr, in the new edi- 
tion just mentioned, were more justly censured as inferior to that 
celebrated work. The personification itself is a very awkward 
one, and forms a singular contrast to the unrivalled contrivance by 
which Don Cleofas acquires the knowledge of the interior of the 
dwellings of men, and even of the secrets of their bosoms. 

The three first volumes of Gil Blas de Santillane, compre- 
hending the life of that most excellent person, down to his first 
retreat to Lirias, raised the fame of Le Sage to the highest piteh, 
and secured it upon an immovable basis. Few have ever read this 
charming book without remembering, as one of the most delightful 
occupations of their life, the time which they first employed in 
the perusal; and there are few also who do not occasionally turn 
back to its pages with all the vivacity which attends the recollec- 
tion of early love. It signifies nothing at what time we have first 
encountered the fascination; whether in boyhood, when we were 
chiefly captivated by the cavern of the robbers, and other scenes 
of romance ; whether in more advanced youth, but while our igno- 
rance of the world yet concealed from us the subtle and poignant 

satire which lurks in so many passages of the work; whether we 
were learned enough to apprehend the various allusions to history 
and public matters with which it abounds, or ignorant enough to 
rest contented with the more direct course of the narration. The 
power of the enchanter over us is alike absolute, under all these 
circumstances. If there is any thing like truth in Gray’s opinion, 
that to lie upon a couch and read new novels was no bad idea of 

Paradise, how would that beatitude be enhanced, could human 

genius afford us another Gil Blas! 

Le Sage’s claim to originality, in this delightful work, has been 
idly, | had almost said ungratefully, contested by those critics, 
who conceive they detect a plagiarist wherever they see a resem- 
blance in the general subject of a work, to one which has been be- 
fore treated by an inferior artist It is a favourite theme of labo- 
rious dulness, to trace out such coincidences; because they appear 

to reduce genius of the higher order to the usual standard of hu- 
manity, and of course to bring the author nearer a leyel with his 
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erities. It is not the mere outline of a story—not even the adopt- 
ing some details of a former author, which constitutes the literary 
crime of plagiarism. The proprietor of the pit from which Chan- 
try takes his clay, might as well pretend to a right in the figure 
into which it is moulded under his plastic fingers; and the ques- 
tion is in both eases the same—not so much from whom the origi- 
nal rude substance came, as to whom it owes that which consti- 
tutes its real merit and excellence. 

It is therefore no disparagement to Le Sage, that long before his 
time there existed in other countries, and particularly in Spain, 
that species of fiction to which Gi? Blas may be in some respects 
said to belong. There arises in every country a species of low or 
comic romance, bearing somewhat the same proportion to the grave 
or heroic romance, which farce bears to tragedy. Readers of all 
countries are not more, if indeed they are equally delighted, with 
the perusal of high deeds of war and chivalry, achieved by some 
hero of popular name, than with the exploits of some determined 
freebooter, who follows his illicit trade by violence, or of some 
notorious sharper, who preys upon society by address and strata- 
gem. The lowness of such men’s character, and the baseness of 
their pursuits, does not prevent their hazards, their successes, their 
failures, their escapes, and their subsequent fate, from being deeply 
interesting, not to the mere common people only, but to all who 
desire to read a chapter in the great book of human nature. We 
may use, though not in a moral sense, the oft quoted phrase of 
Terence, and acknowledge ourselves interested in the tale, because 
we are men and the events are human. 

In Spain, many of their most ingenious men took pleasure in 
making studies from low life, as their countryman, Murillo, found 
the favourite subjects of his pencil among the sun-burnt gipsies, 
shepherds, and muleteers. Thus the character of the Picaro, or 
Adventurer, had been long a favourite subject in Spanish fiction. 
Lazarillo de Tormes had been written by Juan de Luna; the 
History of Paul the Sharper, by the celebrated Quevedo. Even 
Cervantes had touched upon such a subject in the Novel af Rico- 
nete and Cortadillo, in which there are some scenes of low life 
drawn with all the force of his powerful pen. But Guzman 
d’ ilfarache was the most generally known of any of the class, 
and had been long since translated into most European languages. 
If Gil Blas’ history had a prototype among these Spanish stories, 
it must have probably been in that of Guzman; and some slight re- 
semblance may be discovered betwixt some of the incidents; for 
instanee, the circumstances in which Guzman is about to marry 
the daughter of a wealthy Genoese, and that of the excellent Don 
Raphael, in the house of Pedro de Moyadas. In like manner, the 
incident of that worthy assuming the dress of a dead hermit, is an- 
ticipated by Lazarillo de Tormes, in the second part of his History ; 
and probably many other resemblances, or, if the reader pleases to 
call them so, plagiarisms, might be pointed out; for as the author 
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furnished the plots of his dramatic pieces very often at the expense 
of the Spaniards, there is no probability that he would scruple to 
borrow from their romances whatever he found suitable to his own 
purpose. 

There has been indeed an unauthenticated account of Le Sage 
having obtained possession of some manuscripts of Cervantes’, 
which he had used liberally, and without acknowledgment, in the 
construction of his Gil Blas. A translation of Le Sage’s novels 
into Spanish, bears also on the title-page the vaunt, that this opera- 
tion has restored them to the language in which they were origi- 
nally written. But the styles of Cervantes and Le Sage are so es- 
sentially different, though each in itself is masterly, that, in the 
absence of positive evidence, one would as soon be induced to be- 
lieve that the Frenchman wrote Don Quivote, as that the Spaniard 
composed Gil Blas. If Le Sage borrowed any thing from Spain, 
excepting some general hints, such as we have noticed, it may 
have been some of the detached novels, which, as in the Diadle 
Boiteux, are interwoven in the history, though with less felicity 
than in the earlier publication, where they do not interrupt the 
march of any principal narrative. On the other hand, it is no 
doubt wonderful, that merely by dint of acquaintance with Spanish 
literature, Le Sage should have become so perfectly intimate, as he 
is admitted to be on all hands, with the Spanish customs, manners, 
and habits, so as to conduct his reader through four volumes, with- 
out once betraying the secret, that the work was not composed by 
a native of Spain. Indeed it is chiefly on this wonderful observa- 
tion of costume, and national manners, that the Spanish translator 
founds his reclamation of the work, as the original property of 
Spain. Le Sage’s capacity of identifying himself with the child 
of his imagination, in circumstances in which he himself never 
was placed, though rare in the highest degree, is not altogether 
singular; De Foe, in particular, possessed it ina most extraordinary 
degree. It may be added, that this strict and accurate attention to 
costume is confined to externals, so far as the principal personage 
is concerned. Gil Blas, though wearing the Golillo, Capa, and 
Spada, with the most pure Castilian grace, thinks and acts with all 
the vivacity of a Frenchman, and displays, in many respects, the 
peculiar sentiments of one. 

The last French editor of Le Sage’s works thinks that Gi/ Blas 
may have had a prototype in the humorous but licentious J/istory 
of Francion, written by the Sieur Moulinet de Pare. 1 confess I 
cannot see any particular resemblance which the History of Gil 
Blas has to that work, excepting that the scene of both lies chiefly 
in ordinary life, as may be said of the Roman Comique of Searron. 
The whole concoction of Gil Blas appears to me as original, in 
that which constitutes the essence of a composition, as it is inex- 
pressibly delightful. 

The principal character, in whose name and with whose com- 
mentaries the story is told, is a conception which has never been 
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equalled in fictitious composition, yet which seems so very real, 
that we cannot divest ourselves of the opinion that we listen to the 
narrative of one who has really gone through the scenes of which 
he speaks to us. Gil Blas’ character has all the weaknesses and in- 
equalities proper to human nature, and which we daily recognise 
in ourselves and in our acquaintances. He is not by nature such 
a witty sharper as the Spaniards painted in the characters of Paolo 
or Guzman, and such as Le Sage himself has embodied in the 
subordinate sketch of Scipio, but is naturally disposed towards 
honesty, though with a mind unfortunately toe ductile to resist the 
temptations of opportunity or example. He is constitutionally 
timid, and yet occasionally capable of doing brave actions; shrewd 
and intelligent, but apt to be deceived by his own vanity; with 
wit enough to make us laugh with him at others, and follies enough 
to turn the jest frequently against himself. Generous, good-natured, 
and humane, he has virtues sufficient to make us love him, and as 
to respect, it is the last thing which he asks at his reader’s hand. 
Gil Blas, in short, is the principal character in a moving scene, 
where, though he frequently plays a subordinate part in the action, 
all that he lays before us is coloured with his own opinions, re- 
marks, and sensations. We feel the individuality of Gil Blas alike 
in the cavern of the robbers, in the episcopal palace of the Arch- 
bishop of Grenada, in the bureau of the minister, and in all the 
other various scenes through which he conducts us so delightfully, 
and which are, generally speaking, very slightly connected to- 
gether, or rather no otherwise related to each other, than as they 
are represented to have happened to the same man. In this point 
of view, the romance is one which rests on character rather than 
incident; but although there is no main action whatsoever, yet 
there is so much incident in the episodical narratives, that the 
work can never be said to linger or hang heavy. 

The son of the squire of Asturias is entrusted also with the 
magic wand of the Diable Boiteux, and can strip the gilding from 
human actions with the causticity of Asmodeus himself. Yet, with 
all this power of satire, the moralist has so much of gentleness and 
good humour, that it may be said of Le Sage, as of Horace, Cir- 
cum precordia ludit. All is easy and good-humoured, gay, 
light, and lively; even the cavern of the robbers is illuminated 
with a ray of that wit with which Le Sage enlivens his whole nar- 
rative. It is a work which renders the reader pleased with him- 
self and with mankind, where faults are placed before him in the 
light of follies rather than vices, and where mislortunes are so in- 
terwoven with the ludicrous, that we laugh in the very act of sym- 
pathizing with them. All is rendered diverting—both the crimes 
and the retribution which follows them. ‘Thus, for example, Gil 
Blas, during his prosperity, commits a gross act of filial undutiful- 
ness and ingratitude; yet we feel, that the intermediation of Master 
Muscada the grocer, irritating the pride of a parvenu, was so ex- 
actly calculated to produce the eflect which it operated, that we 
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continue to laugh with and at Gil Blas, even in the sole instance 
in which he shows depravity of heart. And then, the lapidation 
which he undergoes at Oviedo, with the disappointment in all his 
ambitious hopes of exciting the admiration of the inhabitants of his 
birth-place, is received as an expiation completely appropriate, and 
suited to the offence. In short, so strictly are the pages of Gil 
Blas confined to that which is amusing, that they might perhaps 
have been improved by some touches of a more masculine, stronger, 
and firmer line of morality. 

It ought not to escape notice, that Le Sage, though, like Cer- 
vantes, he considers the human figures which he paints as his prin- 
cipal object, fails not to relieve them by exquisite morsels of land- 
scape, slightly touched indeed, but with the highest keeping, and 
the most marked effect. ‘The description of the old hermit’s place 
of retreat may be given as an example of what we mean. 

In the Ziistory of Gil Blas is also exhibited that art of fixing 
the attention of the reader, and creating, as it were, a reality even 
in fiction itself, not only by a strict attention to costume and loca- 
lity, but by a minuteness, and at the same time a vivacity of detail, 
comprehending many trifling cireumstances which might be thought 
to have escaped every one’s memory, excepting that of an actual 
eye-witness. By such a circumstantial detail the author has ren- 
dered us as well acquainted with the four pavilions and carps de 
logis of Lirias, as if we had ourselves dined there with Gil Blas 
and his faithful follower Scipio. The well-preserved tapestry, as 
old as the Moorish kingdom of Valencia, the old-fashioned damask 
chairs—that furniture of so little intrinsic value, which yet made, 
in its proper place, such a respectable appearance—the dinner, the 
siesta—all give that closing scene in the third volume such a de- 
gree of reality, and assure us so completely of the comfort and 
happiness of our pleasant companion, that the concluding chapters, 
in which the hero is dismissed, after his labours and dangers, to 
repose and happiness—these very chapters, which in other novels 
are glanced over as a matter of course, are perhaps the most inte- 
resting in the «@dventures of Gil Blas. Not a doubt remains on 
the mind of the reader concerning the continuance of the hero’s 
rural felicity, unless he should happen (like ourselves) to feel some 
private difliculty in believing that the new cook from Valencia 
could ever rival Master Joachim’s excellence, particularly in the 
matter of the ollapodrida, and the pig’s ears marinated. Indeed, 
to the honour of that author be it spoken, Le Sage, excellent in 
describing scenes of all kinds, gives such vivacity to those which 
interest the gastronome in particular, that an epicure of our ac- 
quaintance used to read certain favourite passages regularly before 
dinner, with the purpose of getting an appetite like that of the 
Licentiate Sedillo, and, so far as his friends could observe, the re- 
cipe was always successful. 

At this happy point the .2@dventures of Gil Blas originally 
closed; but the excessive popularity of the work induced the au- 
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thor to add the fourth volume, in which Gil Blas is again brought 
from his retreat, and of new involved in the perils of a court life. 
Besides that the author in some degree repeats himself{—for Gil 
Blas’ situation under the Conde D’Olivarez is just the counterpart 
to that which he held under the Duke of Lerma—the Continuation 
has the usual fault of such works, joins awkwardly with the origi- 
nal story, and is written evidently with less vigour and originality. 
Its reception from the public, according to a l'rench critic, resem- 
bled the admiration given to a decaying beauty, whose features re- 
main the same, though their freshness and brilliancy are abated by 
time. 

Even after the death of Le Sage, it seemed as if his masterpiece 
was to give rise to as many continuations as the //istory of «2ma- 
dis. A spurious History of Don tlphonzo Blas de Lirias, son 
of Gil Blas de Santillane, pretending to be a posthumous work 
of the original author, appeared at Amsterdam, and has been since 
reprinted. 

In 1717, Le Sage published a translation, or rather a poor imita 
tion, of Boiardo’s Orlando Inamorato, which wild and imagina- 
tive poem he has degraded into a mere fairy tale, stripping it effee- 
tually of the magical colouring which it had received from the 
original writer. The author intended to have committed the same 
violence upon Ariosto’s splendid epic, but fortunately the consum- 
mation of the rash attempt did not take place. The ingenious and 
lively Frenchman was as completely devoid of the rich poetical 
fancy of the Tuscan poet, as the language in which he wrote was 
inadequate to express the beauties of the Italian original. 

Le Sage found a more congenial employment in compiling the 
Adventures of the Chevalier de Beauchene, a brave sea-oflicer, 
or rather corsair—the Paul Jones of that period, in the West In- 
dian seas. He professed to have derived the materials of this 
work, which was never completed, from the widow of the Cheva- 
lier, who resided at Tours. Le Sage has well supported the cha- 
racter of the frank, bold, half-civilized sailor, but apparently found 
the task troublesome, if we may judge from the numerous episodes 
which he has ingrafted on the principal story. Probably the work 
did not become popular, for though a continuation was in some de- 
gree promised, it never appeared. The Chevalier de Beauchene 
appeared in 1732, and in the same year Le Sage published a trans- 
Jation, or rather an abridgment, of the .2dventures of Guzman 
d@’ Alfarache, the most celebrated of the Spanish romances a la 
picaresque. 

In 1734, Le Sage translated the Z/istory of Vanille Gonzales, 
ealled the Merry Bachelor, {rom the Spanish of Vincentio Espi- 
nella. 

Apparently these subordinate labours had renewed the author’s 
taste for original composition. The achelor of Sa/amanca was 
his last work of this description; and although we can easily de- 
sery the flatness and insipidity which indicate the approach of age. 
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and the decay of the fine powers of observation and expression, we 
are nevertheless ever and anon reminded of that genius which in 
its vigour produced Gil Blas and the Diahble Boiteur. The Ba- 
chelor af Salamanca is, in comparison, a failure, but such as Le 
Sage alone could have committed; and many passages have all that 
raciness which distinguishes his happier productions. The scene, 
for example, in which Carambola is employed in reading to slum- 
ber the Member of the Council of the Indies, who unpitiably 
awakens at every instant when his reader stops to take a mouthful 
of refreshment, might have been told by Asmodeus himself. It 
must be owned that the scenes laid in Mexico have little merit of 
any kind. Le Sage had not the same accurate knowledge of the 
manners of New Spain, which he possessed respecting those of the 
mother country, and the account with which he presents us is in pro- 
portion flat and uninteresting. If it be true that Le Sage, jealous, 
like other old authors, of the earlier productions of his genius, pre- 
ferred this work—the child of his old age, to his Diable Boiteur 
and Gil Blas, we can only say, that the same decay which is visi- 
ble in his talents must have also affected his taste, and that he cer- 
tainly had not invoked the assistance of the acute Asmodeus when 
he formed his opinion. 

After the Bachelor of Salamanca, Le Sage produced, in 1740, 
his last original work, La Fedlise Trouvee, which appeared anony- 
mously in that year. Ilis last labours thus approached the charac- 
ter of those with which he opened his career; for the Vadise 
Trouvée consists of a miscellaneous collection of letters upon vari- 
ous subjects, resembling those of Aristarchus, translated by our 
author in 1695, 

A lively collection of anecdotes and witticisms, published in 
1743, closed the long labours of this excellent author. They are 
told with all the animation of his own peculiar humour, and we 
may suppose them to have been amassed in his port-folio, with the 
purpose of being one day amalgamated into a regular work, but 
given to the public in their present unconnected form, when age 
induced Le Sage, now in his 75th year, to lay aside his pen. 

Having thus reviewed hastily the various literary labours of Le 
Sage, we have, in fact, nearly accomplished the history of his life, 
which appears to have been spent in the bosom of his family, and 
to have been diversified by no incident of peculiarity unconnected 
with his theatrical and literary engagements. His taste for retire- 
ment was, perhaps, increased by the infirmity of deafness, which 
attacked him so early as 1709, for he alludes to it in the critical 
interlude on the subject of Turcaret. Latterly, it increased so 
much, that he was under the necessity of constantly using a hear- 
ing-trumpet. His conversation was nevertheless so delightful, 
that when he went to his favourite coflee-house, in the Rue Saint 
Jacques, the guests formed a circle round him, nay, even mounted 
upon the seats and upon the tables, in order to catch the remarks 
and anecdotes which this celebrated observer of human nature 
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could tell, with the same grace and effect with which he recorded 
them in his works. 

Le Sage’s circumstances, though very moderate, seem always to 
have been easy, and his domestic life was quiet and happy. Its 
tenor was somewhat interrupted by the taste which carried upon 
the stage his eldest and youngest son. Nothing could be more 
natural than that the theatrical art should have invincible charms 
for the sons of a dramatic author; but Le Sage, who had expressed 
the greatest contempt and dislike of that profession, which he had 
painted in the most ridiculous and odious colours, felt great pain 
from his sons making choice of it, which probably was not lessen- 
ed when the eldest obtained an honourable station among those 
very Romans of the Theatre Francois, with whom his father had 
waged for so many years a satirical war. This eldest son of Le 
Sage was a youth of great hopes, and a most amiable disposition. 
He had been educated for the bar. Upon embracing the profes- 
sion of a comedian, he assumed the name of Montmenil, under 
which he became distinguished for his excellence in the parts of 
valets, peasants, and other characters in low comedy. He was not 
less remarked for the excellence of his private character, and his 
talents for society; and having early attained a situation in the 
Theatre Frangois, he mixed with the best company in Paris. Yet 
his father could not for along time hear of Montmenil’s professional 
merits, or even of his private virtues, and the general respect in 
which he was held, without showing evident symptoms of great 
and painful emotion. At length a reconciliation was effected be- 
twixt them, and, passing from displeasure to the most affectionate 
excess of parental fondness, it is said Le Sage could scarce bear to 
be separated from the son whose name he had hardly permitted to 
be mentioned. before him. The death of Montmenil, which hap- 
pened Sth September, 1743, in consequence of a cold caught at a 
hunting party, was such a blow to his father, then far advanced in 
life, that it determined his total retirement from Paris, and from 
the world. 

The third son of our author also became a player, under the 
name of Pittenee; and it seems he was also a dramatic author, but 
made no distinguished figure in either capacity. 

On the other hand, Le Sage’s second son showed a more staid 
eharacter than either of his brothers, became a student of theology, 
and took orders. By the patronage of the Queen, (wife of Louis 
XV.) he became a Canon of the Cathedral of Boulogne, and had 
the benefit of a pension. The moderate independence which he 
enjoyed, enabled him, after his father had been entirely broken 
down in spirits, by the death of Montmenil, to receive both him, 
his sister, and his mother, under his roof, and to provide for them 
during the residue of their lives. The sister, (who has not been 
before mentioned,) was eminent for her filial tenderness, and dedi- 
cated her life to the comfort of her parents. 

Jt was after his retreat to Boulogne, and while residing under 
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the roof of his son the Canon, that we obtain an interesting account 
of Le Sage, then extremely aged, from the pen of the Comte de 
Tressan, to whom the ancient romances of France owe the same 
favour which has been rendered to those of England by the late 
ingenious and excellent George Ellis. The reader will feel inte- 
rested in receiving the communication in the words of the Count 
himself. 


“ Paris, 20th January, 1783. 


« You have requested from me some account of the coneluding 
period of the celebrated author of Gil Blas. Here follow the few 
anecdotes which I am able to furnish. 

* In the end of the year 1745, after the battle of Fontenoy, the 
late king having named me to serve under the Marechal de Riche- 
lieu, I received counter orders at Boulogne, and remained there, 
commandant of the Boulenois, Poitou, and Picardy. 

“* Having learned that Mons. Le Sage, aged upwards of eighty 
years, with his wife nearly as old, resided at Boulogne, I was early 
desirous of visiting them, and of acquainting myself with their 
situation. I found that they lived in family with their son, a 
Canon of the Cathedral of Boulogne; and never was filial piety 
more tenderly occupied than his, tin cheering and supporting the 
latter days of parents, who had scarce any other resource than the 
moderate revenue of the son. 

“The Abbe Le Sage enjoyed the highest respect at Boulogne. 
His talents, his virtues, his social affections, rendered him dear to 
Monseigneur de Pressy, his worthy bishop, to his fraternity, and 
to the public. 

*“<] have seen few resemblances more striking than that of the 
Abbe Le Sage to his brother Mons. de Montmenil; he had even a 
portion of his talents, and of his most agreeable qualities. No one 
could read verses more agreeably. He possessed the uncommon 
art of that variation of tone, and of employing those brief pauses, 
which, without being actual declamation, impress on the hearers 
the sentiments and the beauties of the author. 

«‘T had known, and I regretted Mons. Montmenil. I entertain- 
ed esteem and friendship for his brother; and the late queen, in 
consequence of the account which I had to lay before her of the 
Abbe Le Sage’s situation, and his narrow fortune, procured him a 
pension upon a benefice. 

“TI had been apprized not to go to visit Mons. Le Sage, till 
near the approach of noon; and the feelings of that old man made 
me observe, for a second time, the effect which the state of the at- 
mosphere produces in the melancholy days of bodily decline. 

“ Mons. Le Sage, awaking every morning so soon as the sun 
appeared some degrees above the horizon, became animated, ac- 
quired feeling and force, in proportion as that planet approached 
the meridian; but as the sun began to decline, the sensibility of 
the old man, the light of his intellect, and the activity of his bodily 
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organs, began to diminish in proportion; and no sooner had the 
sun descended some degrees under the horizon, than he sunk inte 
a lethargy, from which it was difficult to rouse him. 

“I took care only to make my visit at that period of the day 
when his intellect was most clear, which was the hour after he had 
dined. I could not view without emotion the respectable old man, 
who preserved the gaiety and urbanity of his better years, and 
sometimes even displayed the imagination of the author of the 
Diable Boiteux and of Turcaret. But one day, having come 
more late than usual, I was sorry to see that his conversation began 
to resemble the last homilies of the Bishop of Grenada, and I in- 
stantly withdrew. 

** Mons, Le Sage had become very deaf. I always found him 
seated near a table on which lay a large hearing-trumpet; that 
trumpet, which he sometimes snatched up with vivacity, remained 
unmoved on the table, when the nature of the visit which he re- 
ceived did not encourage him to hope for agreeable conversation. 
As I commanded in the province, I had the pleasure to see him 
always make use of it in conversation with me; and it was a les- 
son which prepared me to sustain the petulant activity of the hear- 
ing-trumpet of my dear and illustrious associate and friend, Mons. 
de la Condamine.* 

“* Monsieur Le Sage died in winter 1746-7. I considered it as 
an honour and duty to attend his funeral, with the principal officers 
under my command. His widow survived him but a short time; 
and a few years afterwards, the loss of the Abbe Le Sage became 
the subject of regret to his Chapter, and the enlightened society to 
which he was endeared by his virtues.” 

The interesting account of Monsieur de Tressan having conduct- 
ed Le Sage to an honoured tomb, we have but to add, that an epi- 
taph, placed over his grave, expressed, in indifferent poetry, the 
honourable truth, that he was the friend of virtue rather than of 
fortune.t Indeed, when the giddy hours of youth were passed, his 
conduct seems to have been irreproachable; and if, in his works, 
he has assailed vice rather with ridicule than with reproach, and 
has, at the same time, conducted his story through scenes of plea- 
sure and of license, his Muse has moved with an unpolluted step, 
even where the path was somewhat miry. In short, it is highly to 
the honour of Le Sage, that—differing in that particular from many 
of his countrymen who have moved in the same walk of letters,— 
he has never condescended to pander to vice by warmth or indeli- 
eacy of description. If Voltaire, as it is said, held the powers of 
Le Sage in low estimation, such slight regard was particularly mis- 


* Mons. de la Condamine, very deaf and very importunate, was the terror of the 
members of the Academie, from the vivacity with which he urged inquiries, which 
could only be satisfied by the inconvenient medium of his hearing-trumpet. 

¢ Sous ce tombeau Le Sage abattu, 
Par le ciseau de la Parque importune. 
S’il ne fut pas ami de la Fortune, 

il fut toujours ami de la Vertu. 
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i placed towards one, who, without awaking one evil thought, was 







‘) able, by his agreeable fictions, to excite more lasting and more 
honourable interest than the witty Lord of Ferney himself, even 
y though Asmodeus sat at his elbow to aid him in composing Can- 
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FHOM THE EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 
TOUR IN GERMANY.* 


Tuts is the best book of travels which has appeared since the 
publication of Forsyth’s “ Italy,” and is filled with a great deal of 
interesting, and not a little new information respecting places and 
countries, where a less acute and intelligent observer would have 
gleaned nothing that had not been already forestalled and repeated 
in every possible form of style and letter-press. After wading 
through the sickening and execrable trash, yclept “ Tours,” 
« Travels,”’ “ Journals,”” aut guocungue alio nomine gaudent, 
and which generally contain little more than a posting itinerary, 
and the bills of fare at the regular stages; it is truly delightful to 
encounter a work of this sort, stored with the results of patient and 
Fy accurate observation, conveyed in a clear, vigorous, and occasion- 

ally sarcastic style, and totally free from the sins which so easily 

beset the gentlemen who “ take walk and make book.’”? The au- 

thor, whoever he be, is evidently a man of taste and learning; the 

former of which he displays without affectation, and the latter with- 
7 out pedantry. He has an eye for the beauties of nature, which he 
brings full before the view by his skilful and graphic descriptions, 
and he has somehow contrived to criticise the works of art, with- 
out having recourse to that bloated and bastard jargon of connois- 
seurship,— 






















That Babylonish dialect, 
Which would-be amateurs affect,— 






and than which it is barely possible to conceive any kind of non- 
sense more perfectly silly and disgusting. But the chief merit of 
his work consists in the pictures which he has given of the state of 
ek society and manners, as affected by existing political institutions, 

in the different states in which he sojourned, and in the very precise 
and satisfactory information it contains respecting the literature 
and literary men of Germany. In both these respects it is ex- 
. tremely interesting, as the extracts we are about to give will abun- 
yh dantly show; and the opinions of the author are entitled to the 
more respect, as he is evidently possessed of the qualifications ne- 
cessary for the successful execution of his task. We shall, there- 
fore, without farther preamble, introduce him to the acquaintance 
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of our readers,—in the full and honest conviction that the speci- 
mens we shall produce will amply justify the opinion we have been 
led to pronounce. 

The author proceeding from Paris to Strasburgh, of which he 
gives us a good description, enters Baden, and proceeds to Man- 
heim, recently so famous as the place of Kotzebue’s residence, and, 
ultimately, of his assassination by the fanatic Sandt. 


“I found the murderer, who had been executed shortly before, still the subject 
of general conversation. Though his deed, besides its moral turpitude, has done 
Germany much political mischief, the public feeling seemed to treat his memory 
with much indulgence. Most people, except the students, were liberal enough 
to acknowledge that Sandt had done wrong in committing assassination, but they 
did not at all regard him with disrespect, much less with the abhorrence due to 
a murderer. The ladies were implacable in their resentment at his execution. 
They could easily forgive the necessity of cutting off his head, but they could not 

ardon the barbarity of cutting off, to prepare him for the block, the long dark 
hae which curled down over his shoulders, after the academical fashion, People 
found many things in his conduct and situation which conspired to make them re- 
gard him as an object of pity, sometimes of admiration, rather than of blame. No- 
body regrets Kotzebue. To deny him, as many have done, all claims to talent and 
literary merit, argues sheer ignorance or stupidity; but his talent could not re- 
deem the imprudence of his conduct, and no man ever possessed in greater per- 
fection the art of making enemies wherever he was placed. Every body believed, 
too, that Sandt, however frightfully erroneous his ideas might be, acted from what 
he took to be a principle of public duty, and not to gratify any private interest. 
This feeling, joined to the patience and resolution with which he bore up under 
fourteen months of grievous bodily suffering, the kindliness of temper which he 
manifested towards every one else, and the intrepidity with which he submitted to 
the punishment of his crime, naturally procured him in Germany much sympathy 
and indulgence. Such palliating feelings towards the perpetrator of such a deed 
are, no doubt, abundantly dangerous. If they pass the boundary by a single hair’s- 
breadth, they become downright defenders of assassination, yet one cannot entirely 
rid himself of them. It is one of the greatest mischicfs of such an example, that it 
seduces weak heads and heated fancies into a ruinous coquetry with principles 
which make every man his neighbour's executioner. Still, it would be untrue, to 
say that it was only his brother students who regarded Sandt with these indulgent 
eyes. To them, of course, he appeared a martyr in a common cause. “I would 
not have told him to do it,” said a student of Heidelberg to me, but I would cheer- 
fuily have shaken hands with him after he did it.” Even in the more grave and 
orderly classes of society, although his crime was never justified or applauded, I 
could seldom trace any inclination to speak of him with much rigour, When the 
executioner had struck, the crowd rushed upon the scaffold, every one anxious to 
pick up a few scattered hairs, or dip a ribbon, a handkerchief, or a scrap of paper, 
in his blood. Splinters were chipped from the reeking block, and worn in medal- 
lions as his hair was in rings, false and revered as the reliques of a saint. To the 
students of Heidelberg was ascribed the attempt to sow with Forget-me-not the 
field on which he was beheaded, and which they have baptized by the name of 
Sandt’s Ascension-Meadow. Though punished as an homicide, he was laid in con- 
secrated ground ; and, till measures were taken by the police to prevent it, fresh 
flowers and branches of weeping-willow were nightly strewed, by uaknown hands, 
on the murderer’s grave.” 


From Manheim, the author goes to Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
presently the seat of the Germanic Diet, a body ostensibly instituted 
in imitation of Napoleon’s celebrated Confederation of the Rhine, 
but in reality, good for nothing except repressing every symptom 
of public spirit and free discussion in Germany, and which, by the 
weight of the leaden despotism it exercises, it has nearly succeeded 
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in extinguishing. Of this Amphictyonic Council, the author gives 
the following account :— 


* As a recompense for having lost the elections and coronations of the empe- 
rors, Frankfort was made the seat of the Germanic Diet, and would boast of being 
the seat of government of the whole Germanic body, if the Dict were a govern- 
ment. But, except that the presence of the deputies and foreign ministers in- 
creases the number of dinners and carriages in Frankfort, the Germans maintain, 
that the confederation, in which they have been bound, serves no one purpose of 
a government, but is merely a clumsy and expensive instrument, to enable Austria 
and Prussia to govern all Germaay. The thing looks well enough on paper, they 
say, for the votes appear to be distributed according to the population of the dif- 
ferent states; but in its working it manifests only the dictatorial preponderance of 
powers which they will not acknowledge to be German in point of interest, and 
only partially German even in point of territory. One-third of the votes, in the 
ordinary meetings, belong to Austria, Prussia, England, Denmark, and the Nether- 
lands. The small powers, who form the majority with half and quarter votes, or, 
as in one case, with the sixth part of a vote, are entirely dependent on these 
greater states. These greater states, though possessing territories in Germany, 
are essentially foreign in their strength and interests, and, enjoying an irresistible 
influence in the Diet, they have handed over the government of Germany to Aus- 
tria and Prussia; while Prussia, again, seems to have thrown herself into the arms 
of Russia, and Austria has been for ceniuries the bigotted opponent of every thing 
which might tend to render Germany independent of the house of Hapsburgh. 
The Emperor Francis did well not to labour after the restoration of the empire ; 
for, instead of remaining the limited and elective head of a disjointed monarchy, 
he has become the hereditary dictator of a submissive confederation; instead of 
negotiating at Ratisbonne, he can command at Frankfort. Thus the Germanic 
Diet is essentially the representative, not of German, but of foreign interests, 
guided by potentates who claim a voice in its measures in virtue of a portion of 
their territories, and then throw in upon its deliberations the whole weight of their 
preponderating political and military influence, to guard their own foreign inte- 
rests, and effectuate schemes of policy, which have no relation to the union, or in- 
dependence, or welfare of Germany. 

** The confederation provides, to be sure, a public treasury and a common — 
for the defence of the country, but of what use are a treasury and army which 
stand at the disposal of foreign influence? Moreover, it does not leave the states 
which compose it even political independence among themselves, and the quiet 
administration of their internal concerns, It seems to be the right of a sovereign 
prince to give his subjects as popular institutions as he may think proper; but 
the sovereign princes of Germany must previously obtain, through the medium of 
the Diet, the permission of the courts of Vienna and Berlin. On this body they 
are dependent for the degree in which they shall descend from the old arbitrary 
prerogutive ; for the confederation, while it thus lops off the most unquestionable 
rights of sovereign states, has formally declared, with ridiculous inconsistency, 
that it can contain only sovereign princes—and all the world knows what a sove- 
reign prince means in the language of Vienna. Freedom of discussion among 
themselves, and the power of communicating their deliberations to those for whom 
they legislate, seem to be inseparable from the useful existence of a legislative 
body; but, by the provisions of the confederation, this eternal minor placed un- 
der the tutelage of foreign powers, the Diet is bound to take care, that neither 
the discussions in such assemblies themselves, where they exist by sufferance, 
nor their publication through the press, shall endanger the tranquillity of Germany, 
—and all the world knows by what standard Prince Metternich measures public 
tranquillity. 

“ Even in the states where representative governments have been established, 
the confederation deprives them of all power in the most important questions 
that can be put to a nation, those of peace and war; for it has expressly provided, 
that no constitution shall be allowed to impede a prince, who belongs to the con- 
federation, in the performance of the duties which the Diet may think proper to 
impose upon him. Whether Bavaria or Wirtemberg, for example, shall go to war, 
is not in every case a question for her own king and parliament, but for the Prus- 
sian and Austrian envoys at Frankfort. If the powers which, though essentially 
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foreign, are preponderating, find it useful to employ the money and arms of the 
Germanic body, the constitution at home is virtually suspended. The Diet is 
despotic in legislative, and executive, and judicial authority; and, if any part of 
the territory included in the confederation be attacked, the whole body is ipso facto 
in a state of war, France quarrels with Austria and the Netherlands; she attacks 
the former in Italy, and the latter in the duchy of Luxembourg, which is a part of 
the confederation; the whole Germanic body must fly to arms, for the territory of 
the confederation is attacked. Although Bavaria, for instance, should have no 
more interest in the quarrel than his Majesty of Otaheite, she must submit to the 
misery and extravagance of war, as if an enemy stood on the banks of her own 
Iser. In vain may her parliament resolve for peace, and refuse to vote either men 
or money; it is the duty of their king to go to war for the inviolability of this 
ricketty and heterogenegus confederation. The decision belongs, not to the 
monarch and representatives of the Bavarian people, but to the diplomatists of 
Frankfort; and if the former be backward, a hundred thousand Austrians can 
speedily supply the place of tax-gatherers and recruiting-officers. 

“ These are the sentiments which are heard every where in Germany; and, 
making every allowance for national partialities, there certainly is a great deal of 
truth in them. The Germanic confederation bas nothing equal in it; it is ruled 
by foreigners, for even the votes of Hanover obey the ministry of England. Wei- 
mar, whose liberal institutions and free press had been guaranteed by this very 
diet, was compelled to violate it, and submit to a censorship, at the will of a con- 
gress of ministers, whom Germany can justly call foreign, assembled at Carlsbad. 
if l observed rightly, the preponderance of Austria is peculiarly grating to the 
powers more properly German. They know that Austria is the very last among 
them which can pretend to be reckoned a pure German state; the greatest part 
of her population does not even speak the language; they are at least her equals 
in military fame, and have far outstripped her in all the arts of peace. It is not 
wonderful they should feel degraded at seeing their common country subjected 
to the domination of a power in which they find so little to love or respect. It 
you wish to know the politics of the confederation, say the Germans, yoa must 
Inquire, not at Frankfort, but at Vienna or Berlin. One thing is certain, viz. that 
the southern states, which have adopted popular institutions, must hang together 
in good and evil report. It is only in a determined spirit of union, and in the 
honest support of Hanover, that Bavaria, and Wirtemberg, and Baden, can be safe. 
The “ delenda est Carthago,” of Cato was much less necessary in Rome, than “ ca- 
venda est Austria” is in Munich, and Stuttgard, and Hanover. 

“ The diet is held to be utterly impotent even in its most important duty, the 
preservation of that equality among its own members, without which a confedera- 
tion is one of the most intolerable forms of oppression. The King of Prussia chose 
to lay taxes, as was alleged, on the subjects of bis neighbour the Duke of Anhalt 
Cothen, both of them members of the confederation. The little duke brought his 
action before the Diet against the great king. All Germany was on tiptoe expec- 
tation to see how the supreme government would discharge its duty. The su- 
preme government was much averse to show the nakedness of its impoteficy in a 
dispute where all was strength on the one side, and all weakness on the other, and 
contrived to have the case settled out of court, a phrase by no means out of place, 
for the form and nomenclature of proceeding in the supreme executive govern- 
ment of Germany would be intellgible only in the Court of Chancery, or, still 
more, in the Scottish Court of Session. Nothing is managed without whole reams 
of petitions, and answers, and replies, and duplies. A growler of Berlin was asked, 
* What isthe Diet about?” ‘Of course, examining the stationers’ accounts,’ was 
the reply.” 


At Weimar,—the German Athens,—our author finds almost 
every thing to his wish,—the people contented and happy,—the 
Grand Duke the most popular prince in Europe, and deserving to 
be so,—and an assemblage of literary men, such as no other small 
state of Germany can boast. It has been the great ambition of the 
princes of this house to attract to their little capital whatever was 
most brilliant in native genius,—and they have succeeded. While 
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the treasures of more weighty potentates were insufficient to meet 
the necessity of their political relations, the confined revenues of 
these princes have afforded leisure and independence to the men 
who were gaining for Germany its intellectual reputation, and 
whom they cherished as friends and companions, secure against the 
mortifications to which genius is so often exposed from the pride 
of patronage. “ Schiller,” as our author well remarks, ‘* would 
not have endured the caprices of Frederick for a day; and Géthe 
would have pined at the court of an emperor who could tell the 
teachers of a public seminary, ‘I want no learned men,—I need 
no learned men.’”’ It was here that Wieland, the patriarch of the 
tribe, and the nucleus round which the daily increasing body of 
light collected, ended his days in comfort and tranquillity. 

« All who remember him speak of him with rapture, and it is easy to conceive 
that the author of Oberon and of Agathon, and the translator of Cicero's Letters, 
must have been adelightful combination of acuteness and wit—no ordinary powers 
of original thinking, united to a fancy rich, elegant, and playful. To the very 
close of his very long life, he continued to be the pride of the old, and the delight 
of the young. Much less a man of the world than Géthe, he commanded equal 
respect and greater attachment. G6the has been accused of a too jealous sensi- 
bility about his literary character, and a constantly-sustained authorial dignity, 
which have exposed him to the imputation of being vain and proud. Wieland 
gave himself no anxiety about his reputation; — when the pen was in his 

and, he forgot there were such things in the world as books and authors, and 


strove only to render himself an agreeable companion. The young people of the 
court were never happier than when, on a summer evening, they could gather 
round ‘ Father Wieland,’ in the shades of Tiefurth, or the garden of his own little 
country residence. Writers of books sometimes misunderstood the man, and 


talked of him asa trifler, because he did not always look like a folio; Wieland 
smiled at their absurdities, G6the, too, got into a passion with people whose visits 
he had permitted, and who then put him into their books, not altogether in the 
eulogistic style which he expects, and, moreover, deserves; but, instead of treat- 
ing such things with indifference, he made himself more inaccessible, and assumed 
a statelier dignity.” 

Of the great national dramatic poet of Germany, the author thus 
speaks :-— 


* No German poet deserves better to be known than Schiller, yet his most suc- 
cessful efforts are least generally known among us. His merits are by no means 
confined to the drama; whoever is not acquainted with Schiller’s Lyrical Poems, 
is ignorant of many of his most peculiar and inimitable productions. In the ballad, 
he aimed at the utmost simplicity of feeling, and narrative, and diction. It would 
scarcely be too much to say, that, in this style, his “ Knight Toggenburg” has no 
equal; in German it certainly has none. 

“ Even in the drama, most English readers judge of Schiller only from the Rob- 
bers, a boyish production, which gave, indeed, distinct promise of the fruit that 
was to come, but is no more a sample of Schiller, than Titus Andronicus would be 
of Shakspeare. It is impossible to form any idea of the German dramatist with- 
eut knowing his Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, the Bride of Messina, and, higher than 
them all, Wallenstein. It was an unworthy tribute to living genius, to select 
Gothe’s Iphigenia for the opening of the new theatre in Berlin; for, high and 
multifarious as Gothe’s merits are, Schiller will always remain the great national 
dramatic poet of Germany. Before his time, her tragic muse had seldom risen 
above damning mediocrity ; and ages will probably chase before another appear 
to raise her to the same honours. Whenever a tragedy of Schiller was to be per- 
formed, I never found an empty theatre in any corner of Germany. Moreover, 
on such occasions, the theatre is not crowded with the usual regular play going 
loungers, who spend a couple of hours in a box because they have nothing else t 
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do; the audience consists chiefly of respectable citizens, who feel much more 
truly what nature and passion are, than the ribboned aristocracy of Berlin or Vi- 
enna. Schiller nursed his genius by studying Shakspeare; and it is wonderful 
how little an Englishman regrets Drury Lane or Covent Garden, when Madame 
Schroder, at Vienna, plays Lady Macbeth in Schiller’s translation. We cannot 
be surprised that Shakspeare is admired; but at least we owe our gratitude to 
those who have introduced him to a people more able to appreciate his excel- 
lence than any other except ourselves; and that, too, in a dress which, from the 
affinity of the languages, when in the hands of such men as Wicland and Schiller, 
Schlegel and Voss, impairs so little the original form. Instead of sneering at the 
German drama, we should be inclined in its favour, by the fact, that it is the 
drama of a people which worships at the altar of our unequalled dramatist with 
as heartfelt devotion as any believer among ourselves. Shakspeare would seem 
to have been bestowed upon us, at once to maintain the supremacy of our coun- 
try, and to teach us humility by the reflection, that it was given to no other, even 
among ourselves, to follow his course ;—a comet hung in our sky, to be gazed on, 
and wondered at by us in common with the rest of the world, but as far beyond 
our reach, though blazing in our zenith, as to those who only caught his more 
distant rays.” 


This is followed by an account of Géthe, which cannot fail to 
prove interesting. 


“ Of the Weimar sages and poets Gothe alone survives. One after another, he 
has sung the dirge over Herder, and Wieland, and Schiller: ‘ his tuneful brethren 
all are tled;’ but, lonely as he now isin the world of genius, it could be less just- 
ly said of him than of any other man, that he, 


Neglected and oppressed, 
Wished to be with them and at rest; 


for no living author, at least of Germany, can boast of so long and brilliant a ca- 
reer. Atonce a man of genius and a man of the world, Gothe has made his way 
as an accomplished courtier, no less than as a great poet. He has spent in Wel- 
roar more than one half of his prolific life, the object of enthusiastic admiration to 
his countrymen; honoured by sovereigns, to whom his muse has never been de- 
ficient in respect; the friend of his prince, who esteems him the first man on 
earth; and caressed by all the ladies of Germany, to whose reasonable service he 
has devoted himself from his youth upwards. It is only necessary to know what 
Gothe still is in his easy and friendly moments, to conceive how justly the uni- 
versal voice describes him as having been in person, manners, and talent, a cap- 
tivating man. He is now seventy-four years old, yet his tall imposing form is but 
little bent by years; the lofty open brow retains all its dignity, and even the eye 
has not lost much of its fire. The effects of age are chiefly perceptible in an oc- 
casional indistinctness of articulation. Much has been said of the jealousy with 
which he guards his literary reputation, and the haughty reserve with which this 
jealousy is alleged to surround his intercourse. Those who felt it so must either 
have been persons whose own reputation rendered him cautious in their pre- 
sence, or whose doubtful intentions laid him under still more unpleasant re- 
straints; for he sometimes shuts his door, and often his mouth, from the dread of 
being improperly put into books. His conversation is unaffected, gentlemanly, 
and entertaining: in the neatness and point of his expressions, no less than in 
his works, the first German classic, in regard of language, is easily recognised. 
He has said somewhere, that he considered himself to have acquired only one 
talent, that of writing German. He manifests no love of display, and least of all 
in his favourite studies. It is not uncommon, indeed, to hear people say, that 
they did not find in Géthe’s conversation any striking proof of the genius which 
animates his writings; but this is as it should be. ‘There are few more intolera- 
ble personages than those who, having once acquired a reputation for clever- 
ness, think themselves bound never to open their mouths without saying some- 
thing they take to be smart or uncommon. 

“The approach of age, and certain untoward circumstances which wounded 
his vanity, have, at length, driven Gothe into retirement. He spends the winter 
im Weimar, but no man is less seen, Buried among his books and engravings, 
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making himself master of every thing worth reading in German, English, French, 
and Halian, he has said adieu to worldly pleasures and gaieties, and even to much 
of the usual intercourse of society. Not long ago, he attended a concert, given 
at court, in honour of a birth-day. He was late: when he entered the room the 
music instantly ceased; all forgot court and princes to gather round Gothe, and 
the Grand Duke himself advanced to lead up his old friend. 

“At Jena, where he generally spends the summer and autumn, he mixes more 
with the world; and he occasionally indulges ina month’s recreation at Toplitz 
er Carlsbad, where, among princes and nobles, he is still the great object of pub- 
lic curiosity. Among the erudite professors of Jena, there are more than one 
whe do not seem to entertain much respect for him, and have written and done 
mortifying things against him. One of the few clouds, for example, which bave 
passed over the sky of his literary life, was an article in the Edinburgh Review, 
some years ago, on his memoirs of himself. It vexed him exceedingly ; but the most 
vexatious thing of all was, that one of his enemies at Jena immediately translated 
it into German, and circulated it with malicious industry. 

* Gothe stands pre-eminent above all his countrymen in versatility and univer- 
sality of genius. There are few departments which he has not attempted, and in 
many he has gained the first honours. There is no mode of the lyre through 
which he has not run, song, epigram, ode, elegy, ballad, opera, comedy, tragedy, 
the lofty epic, and that anomalous production of the German Parnassus, the 
civil epic, ( Biirgerliche Epos) which, forsaking the deeds of heroes and the fates 
of nations, sings in sounding hexameters the simple lives and loves of citizens and 
farmers. Yet the muses have been far from monopolizing the talents of this in- 
defatigable man; as they were the first love, so they are still the favourites of his 
genius; but he has coquetted with numberless rivals, and mineralogy, criticism on 
the fine arts, biography and topography, sentimental and philosophical novels, 
optics and comparative anatomy, have all employed his pen. His lucubrations in 
the sciences have nut commanded either notice or admiration; to write well on 
every thing, it is not enough to take an interest in every thing. It is in the fine 
arts, in poetry as an artist, in painting and sculpture as a critic, that Gothe justi- 
fies the fame which he has been accumulating for nearly fifty years; for his pro- 
ductions in this department contain an assemblage of dissimilar excellencies 
which none of his countrymen can produce, though individually they might be 
equalled or surpassed. Faust alone, a poem, which only a German can thorough- 
ly feel or understand, is manifestly the production of a genius, quite at home in 
every thing with which poetry deals, and master of all the styles which poetry 
can adopt. Tasso deserves the name of a drama, only because it is in dialogue, 
and it becomes intolerably tiresome when declaimed by actors; but it is from 
beginning to end a stream of the richest and purest poetry. It is an old story, 
that his first celebrated work, Werther, turned the heads of all Germany; young 
men held themselves bound to fall in love with the wives of their friends, and 
then blow out their own brains; it is averred, that consummatives of this sort ac- 
tually took place. The public admiration of the young author, who could paint 
with such force, was still warm, when he gave them that most spirited sketch, 
Gotz of Berlichingen with the Iron Hand, a picture of the feudal manners of their 
forefathers. The reading and writing world immediately threw themselves into 
this new channel, and German presses and German stages groaned beneath the 
knights, the abbots, the battles, and the banquets of the fifteenth century. Like 
every man of original genius, he bad novelty in his favour; and, like every suc- 
cessful adventurer in what is new, he was followed by a host of worthless imi- 
tators and insipid mannerists. , 

“ The regular novels of Gothe are of a very questionable sort. The vivacity of 
his imagination and fineness of feeling supply good individual pictures and acute 
remarks; but they cannot be praised either for incident or character, They are 
often stained, too, with the degradation to which he unfortunately reduces love, 
where liking and vice follow fist upon each other. ‘The Apprenticeship of 
Wilham Meister,’ for instance, is a very readable book, in so far as it contains a 
great deal of acute and eloquent criticism; but who would purchase the criticism, 
even of Gothe, at the expense of the licentiousness of incident and pruriency of 
description, with which the book teems? He now devotes himself chiefly to phi- 
losophical and critical disquisitions on the fine arts. 

“Itis scarcely possible for a maa who has written so much, not to have written 
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much that is mediocre. Géthe, having long since reached that point of reputa- 
tion at which the name of an author is identified, in the eyes of his countrymen, 
with the excellence of his work, has been frequently overrated, and men are not 
awanting who augur that the best of his fame is past. But he can well aflord to 
make many allowances for the excesses into which popular enthusiasm, like po- 
pular dislike, is so easily misled; for there will always remain an abundance of 
original, and varied, and powerful genius, to unite his name for ever with the lite- 
rature of his country. He himself said truly of Schiller, that where the present 
age had been deficient, posterity would be profuse; and the prophecy is already 
receiving its fulfilment To Gothe the present has been lavish, and the future 
will not be unjust. From his youth, he has been the favourite of fortune and 
fame, he has reached the brink of the grave, hailed by the voice of his country 
as the foremost of her great, the patriarch of her literature, and the model of her 
genius. tn his vid age, wrapped up in the seclusion of Weimar, so becoming his 
years and so congenial to his habits, he hears no sounds but those of eulogy and 
affection. Like an eastern potentate, or a jealous deity, he looks abroad from 
his retirement on the intellectual world which he has formed by his precept or 
his example; he pronounces the oracular doom, or sends forth a revelation, and 
men wait on him to venerate and obey. Princes are proud to be his companions; 
less elevated men approach him with awe, as a higher spirit: and when Gothe 
shall follow the kindred minds whom he has seen pass away before him, Weimar 
will have lost the last pillar of her fame, and in the hterature of Germany there 
will be a vacant throne.” 

Our author next visits Jena, which is only a short distance from 
Weimar; and after retailing some popular anecdotes of the cele- 
brated battle, which humbled the Prussian monarchy to the dust, 
he proceeds to give an account of the mode of education pursued 
at that notorious University, and of the character and habits of the 
young men who frequent it, with a few short but interesting no- 
tices of the more distinguished professors. ‘The radical defect by 
which the system of education in all the German Universities is 
more or less yitiated, and which leads to much of the insubordina- 
tion by which they are disgraced, consists in not restricting, with 
sufficient rigour, each professor to a particular department. By 
the constitution of these bodies, any professor may, in fact, teach any 
branch he pleases; he is indeed compelled to give one or more public 
lectures on the subject which he ostensibly professes; but then he 
may give private lectures on any, or all of the departments of hu- 
man knowledge. This, with their small salaries, leads to a scram- 
ble for pupils; the professors wish to stand well with the young 
men; and, as will always happen among thoughtless lads, he is 
the greatest favourite who is the least severe, and who is disposed 
to hold the reins of discipline with the most accommodating 
hand. Hence naturally arise all the irregularity and absurdity by 
which these seminaries have so long been disgraced, and which 
have not only justified the summary interierence of the govern- 
ments, but rendered it in many instances imperatively necessary. 
The practice of renowning, as it is called, or in other words, of 
doing any thing extravagant, outré, and wicked, provided always 
it will attract notice, and such associations as the Landsmann- 
schaft and the Burschenschaft, could not exist a single day, (not- 
withstanding all the means of concealment to which the young 
men have recourse,) if the professors were sternly kept each to 
his appropriate department, and a proper and uncompromising sys- 
dem of Academical discipline adopted and enforced. This is proved 
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by the comparative good order which has always existed at Géttin- 
gen, though more numerously attended than either Jena, or any 
other of the German Universities, and which, though defective 
in the point above alluded to, (of suffering the professors to inter- 
fere with one another’s departments,) has been very properly com- 
pelled by the government to tighten the reins of authority, and to 
preserve some sort of decorum and subordination, It is no less ri- 
diculous than extraordinary, that a parcel of raw and beardless 
youths should be suffered to lord it over their masters by their 
violence and impudence,—to fight duels,—renown,—besot them- 
selves with beer and tobacco,—wander through the streets at all 
hours of the night, singing licentious or traitorous songs,—insult 
the peaceable citizens,—and, in short, commit any wild freak 
which they may take into their crazy noddles, merely because 
such is their sovereign will and pleasure; and it is the very ne 
plus ultra of all folly and extravagance, to hear of such striplings 
setting themselves forth as the apostles of liberty, and denominating 
themselves the patterns of all human virtue, and the political rege- 
nerators of their country. Pretty regenerators! Admirable patterns 
of virtue!—of which, by the way, we may form a pretty accurate 
conception from the circumstance, that a Foundling Hospital is, in 
every town where a University is established, an institution of the 


first necessity. 

On leaving Jena, our author visits Leipzig, the great book-mart 
of Germany. We do not know how Meinherr Brockhaus will re- 
lish the following exposé of the mysteries of Zhe Trade. 


“ As Frankfort monopolizes the trade in wine, so Leipzig monopolizes the trade 
in books, It is here that every German author (and ip no country are authors so 
numerous) wishes to produce the children of his brain, and that, too, only during 
the Easter fair. He will submit to any degree of exertion, that his work may be 
ready for publication by that important season, when the whole brotherhood is in 
labour, from the Rhine to the Vistula’ Whatever the period of gestation may be, 
the time when he shall come to the birth is fixed by the Almanack. If the aus- 
picious moment pass away, he willingly bears his burden twelve months longer, 
till the next advent of the Bibliopolieal Lucina. This periodical littering at Leip- 
zig does not at all arise, as is sometimes supposed, from all or most of the books 
being printed there; Leipzig has only its own proportion of printers and publish. 
ers. It arises from the manner in which this branch of trade is carried on in Ger- 
many. Every bookseller of any eminence, throughout the Confederation, has an 
agent or commissioner in Leipzig. If he wishes to procure works which have 
been published by another, he does not address himself directly to the publisher, 
but to his own commissioner in Leipzig. This is not all, for the latter, whether 
he be ordered to transmit to another books published by his principal, or to pro- 
cure for his principal books published by another, instead of dealing directly with 
the person from whom he is to purchase, or to whom he is to sell, treats only with 
his Leipzig agent. The order is received by the publisher, and the books by the 
purchaser at third hand. The whole book-trade of Germany thus centres in Leip- 
zig. Wherever books may be printed, it is there they must be bought; it is 
there that the trade is supplied, Such an arrangement, though it employ four 
persons in every sale inetead of two, is plainly an advantageous arrangement for 
Leipzig; but the very fact, that it has subsisted two hundred years, and still flou- 
rishes, seems to prove that it is likewise found to be beneficial to the trade in ge- 
neral. Abuses in public institutions may endure for centuries; but inconvenient 
arrangements in trade, which affect the credit side of a man’s balance-sheet at the 
end of the year, are seldom so long-lived. German booksellers, morcoyer, are 
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not less attentive to profit than any other honest men in an honest business. They 
even reckon among the advantages of this system, the saving which it enables 
them to make in the article of carriage. MH a bookseller in Berlin has ordered 
books from Vienna, Strasburg, Munich, Stuttgard, and a dozen other places, they 
are all deposited witi: his Leipzig agent, who then forwards them in one mass 
much more cheaply than if each portion had been sent separately and directly to 
Berlin, 

“ Till the middle of the sixteenth century, publishers, in the proper sense of 
the word were unknown. John Otto, born at Niirnberg in 1510, is said to be the 
earliest on record who made bargains for copy-right, without being himself a prin- 
ter. Some years afterwards, two regular dealers in the same department settled 
in Leipzig, where the university, already in high fame, bad produced a demand 
for books, from the moment the art of printing wandered up from the Rhine. 
Before the end of the century, the book-fair was established. It prospered so ra- 
pidly, that, in 1600, the Easter catalogue, which has been annually continued ever 
since, was printed for the first time. It now presents every year, in a thick oc- 
tavo volume, a collection of new books and new editions, to which there is no pa- 
rallel in Europe. The writing public is out of all proportion too large for the 
reading public of Germany. At the fair, all the brethren of the trade flock toge- 
ther in Leipzig, not only from every part of Germany, but from every European 
counwy where German books are sold, to settle accounts, and exainine the harvest 
of the year. The number always amounts to several hundreds, and they have 
built an exchange for themselves. 

“Yet a German publisher has less chance of making great profits, and a German 
author has fewer prospects of turning his manuscript to good account, than the 
same classes of persons in any other country that knows the value of intellectual 
labour. There is a pest called Wauchdrickerei, or Reprinting, which gnaws on the 
vitals of the poor author, and paralyzes the most enterprising publisher. Each 
State of the Confederation has its own law of copy-right; and an author is secured 
against piracy only in the state where he prints. But he writes for all, for they 
all speak the same language. If the book be worth any thing, it is immediately 
reprinted in some nalabbowing state, and, as the reprinter pays nothing for copy- 
right, he can obviously afford to undersell the original publisher. Wirtemberg, 
though she can boast of possessing in Cotta one of the most honourable and en- 
terprising publishers of Germany, is peculiarly notorious as a nest for these birds 
of prey. There are various well-known booksellers who scarcely drive any other 
branch of trade. So soon as a book appears which promises to sell well, they 
put forth a cheaper edition, which drives the legitimate one from the market, and 
nothing remains for the publisher but to buy off the rascally pirate with any sum 
which his rapacity may demand. The worst of it is, that authors of reputation 
are precisely those to whom this system is most fatal. The reprinter meddles 
with nothing except what he already knows will find buyers. The rights of unsalea- 
ble books are scrupulously observed; the honest publisher is never disturbed in 
his losing speculations; but, when he has been fortunate enough to become mas- 
ter of a work of genius or utility, the pratical publisher is instantly in his way. 
All the states do not deserve to be equally involved in this censure. Prussia, I 
believe, has shown herself liberal in protecting every German publisher. Some 
of the utterly insignificant states are among the most troublesome, for reprinting 
can be carried on in a small just as well as in a great one. The bookseller who 
published Reinhardt’s Sermons was attacked by a reprint, which was announced 
as about to appear at Reutlingen, in Wirtemberg The pirate demanded fourteen 
thousand florins, nearly twelve hundred pounds, to give up his design. The pub- 
lisher thought that so exorbitant a demand justified him in applying to the govern- 
ment, but all he could gain was the limitation of the sum toa thousand pounds. 

“Such a system almost annihilates the value of literary labour. No publisher 
ean pay a high price for a manuscript, by which, if it turn out ill, he is sure to 
be a loser, and by which, if it tur out well, it is far from certain that he will 
be a gainer. From the value which he might otherwise be inclined to set 
on the copy-right, he must always deduct the sum which it probably will be 
necessary to expend in buying off reprinters, or he must calculate that value 
on the supposition of a very limited circulation. At what rate would Mr. Mur- 
ray pay Lord Byron, or Mr. Constable take the manuscript of the Scottish 
Novels, if the statute protected the one only in the county of Middlesex, and the 
other only in the county of Edinburgh? Hence it is that German authors, though 
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the most industrious, are likewise the worst remunerated of the writing tribe. I 
have heard it said, that Géthe has received for some of his works about a louis d’or 
a sheet, and it is certain that he has made much money by them; but I have often 
likewise heard the statement questioned as incredible. Biirger, in his humorous 
epistle to Gokingk, estimates poetry at a pound per sheet; law and medicine at 
five shillings. 

“The unpleasing exterior of ordinary German printing, the coarse watery 
paper, and worn-out types, must be referred, in some measure, to the same cause. 
The publisher, or the author who publishes on his own account, naturally risks as 
little capital as possible in the hazardous speculation, Besides, it is his interest to 
diminish the temptation to reprint, by making his own edition as cheap as may be. 
The system has sliown its effects, too, in keeping up the frequency of publication 
by subscription, even among authors of the most settled and popular reputation. 
Klopstock, after the Messiah had fixed his fame, published in this way, There 
has been no more successful publisher than Cotta, and no German writer has been 
so well repaid as Gothe; yet the last Tabingen edition of Géthe himself is adorn- 
ed with a long list of subscribers. What would we think of Byron, or Campbell, 
or Scott, or Moore, publishing a new poem by subscription ? 

“Mr. Brockhaus is allowed to be the most efficient publisher in Leipzig, and 
consequently among the first in Germany. He is a writer, too, for, on miscella- 
neous, particularly political topics, he frequently supplies his own manuscript. He 
is supposed to have made a fortune by one work on which he ventured, the Con- 
versations-Lexicon, a very compendious encyclopxdia, The greatest fault of the 
book is a want of due selection; personages of eternal name, and topics of im- 
mutable interest, are contracted or omitted, to make way for men and matters that 
only enjoy a local and passing notoriety. Even a Britannica, with a supplement, 
should not waste its pages on short-lived topics, and only the qguinta pars nectaris 
of human knowledge and biography should be admitted into an encyclopedia of 
ten octavo volumes. The book, however, has had a very extensive circulation, 
and often forms the whole library of a person in the middling classes. It would 
have proved still more lucrative, had the writers, among whom are many of the 
most popular names of Germany, shown greater deference to the political creeds 
of the leading courts. ‘The numerous political articles, not merely on subjects of 
general discussion, but on recent events, important and unimportant, are all on 
the beral side of the question; moderate, indeed, argumentative, and respectful, 
but still pointing at the propriety of political changes. The book was admitted 
into the Russian dominions only m the form of an editie castigata ; from this tree 
of knowledge were carefully shaken all the fruits which might enable the nations 
to distinguish between good and evil before it was allowed to be transplanted be- 
yond the Vistula. Even in this ameliorated state, it began to be regarded as, at 
least, lurid, if not downright poisonous, and ultimately was prohibited altog ether. 

“ Brockhaus is, by way of eminence, the liberal publisher of Germany. He 
shuns no responsibility, and stands in constant communication with all the popular 
journalists and pamphleteers. His Zeitgenoese, or, The Contemporary, was a 
journal entirely devoted to politics. It frequently contained translations of lead- 
mg political articles from the Edinburgh Review; and these, again, were some- 
times reprinted and circulated as pamphlets. The Hermes is of the same general 
character, a quarterly publication, which apes in form, as well as matter, one of 
our most celebrated journals. In 1821, his weekly journal, The Conversationes- 
Wochenblatt, was prohibited in Berlin, and shortly afterwards, it was thought ne- 
eessary to erect a separate department of the Censorship for the sole purpose of 
examining and licensing Brockhaus’s publications. The prohibition was speedily 
removed, and I believe (but I had left Berlin before it happened) that likewise 
the separate censorial establishment was of brief duration. Brockhaus has brought 
himself out of all political embarrassments, with great agility and good fortune, and 
still rails om at despots and reprinters.” 


In the gay and elegant capital of Saxony, where men who please 
to live, live to please, our author is of course enraptured with the 
paternal government of the king, the frank and engaging manners 
of the people, and, above all, the treasures of the picture-gallery, 
on which no French spoliator was permitted to fasten his ravenous 
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fangs. Leaving this part of his work, however, for the special 
consideration of the Dilletante Society, if it still exist in rerum 
naturé, our taste leads us to prefer an extract illustrative of the 
manner in which criminal justice is administered in that country. 
The abuses engendered, under a despotic government, in a mat- 
ter where the interests of the great body of the people are so di- 
rectly and vitally concerned, were never before placed in a stronger 
light. 


“ Having heard a professor of Jena rail, in his lecture, at the mal-administration 
of Enghsh prisons, in a style which | suspected no German was entitled to use, 
who looked nearer home, 1 took occasion to visit one of the prisons of Dresden. It 
was crowded with accused as well as condemned, and seemed to have all the usual 
defects of ill-regulated gaols, both as to the health and moral welfare of its in- 
mates. They were deposited in small dark cells, each of which contained three 
prisoners; a few boards, across which a coarse mat was thrown, supplied the 
place of a bed, and the cells were over-heated. Many of the prisoners were per 
sons whose guilt had not yet been ascertained; but, possible as their innocence 
might be, it was to some the sixth, the eighth, even the twelfth month of this de- 
moralizing confinement. One young man, whom the gaoler allowed to be a respect- 
able person, had been pining for months, without knowing, as he said, why he was 
there. The allegation might be of very doubtful truth, but the procrastinated suf- 
fering, without any definite point of termination, was certain. Till the judge 
shall find time to condemn them to the highway, ur dismiss them as innocent, they 
must languish on in these corrupting triumvirates, in dungeons, compared with 
which the cell they would be removed to, if condemned to die, is a comfortable 
abode. I could easily believe the assurance of the gaoler, that they uniformly 
leave the prison worse than they entered it. 

“ Such arrangements, under a system of criminal law like that which prevails all 
over Germany, are hideous; because it is a system which sets no determinate limit 
to the duration of this previous confinement. The length of imprisonment of an 
accused person depends, not on the law, but on the judge, or those who are above 
the judge. The law having once got the man into gaol, does not seem to trouble 
itself any farther about him. ‘There are instances, and recent ones, too, of persons 
being dismissed as innocent, after a five years’ preparatory imprisonment. People, 
to be sure, shake their heads at such things, with ‘aye, it was very hard on the 
poor man, but the court could no sooner arrive at the certainty of his guilt or in- 
nocence.’ No doubt, it is better, as they allege, that a man should be unjustly 
imprisoned five years, than unjustly hanged at the end of the first; but they cane 
not see that, if there was no good ground for hanging him at the end of the first, 
neither could there be any for keeping him in gaol during the other four. They in- 
sist on the necessity of discovering the truth. Where there are suspicious circum. 
stances, though they acknowledge it would be wrong to convict the man, they 
maintain it would be equally wrong to liberate him, and therefore fairly conclude 
that he must remain in prison ‘till the truth comes out.’ To get at the certain 
truth is a very excellent thing; but it is a very terrible thing, that a man must 
languish in prison during a period indefinite by law, till his judges discover with 
certainty whether he should ever have been there or not. The secrecy in which 
all judicial proceedings are wrapt up, at once diminishes the apparent number of 
such melancholy abuses, and prevents the public mind from being much affected 
by those which become partially known. 

“ All this leads to another practice, which, however it may be disguised, is no- 
thing else than the torture. It is a rule, in all capital offences, not to inflict the 
punishment, however clear the evidence may be, without a confession by the cul- 
prit himself. High treason, I believe, is a practical exception. In it the head 
must go off, whether the mouth opens or not. In all other capital crimes, though 
there should not be a hook to hang a doubt upon, yet, if the culprit deny, he is 
only condemned to, perhaps, perpetual imprisonment. There is no getting rid of 
the dilemma, that, in the opinion of the man’s judges, his guilt is either clearly 
proved, or it is not. If it be clearly proved, then the whole punishment, if not, then 
wo punishment at all should be inflicted; otherwise suspicions are visited as crimes, 
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and a man is treated as a criminal, because it is doubtful whether he be one or 
not. If his judges think that his denial proceeds merely from obstinacy, he is 
consigned to a dungeon, against whose horrors, to judge from the one I was 
shown, innocence itself could not long hold out; for death on the scaffold would 
be a far easier and more immediate liberation, than the mortality which creeps 
over every limb in such a cell. It is a cold, damp, subterraneous hole; the roof is 
so low, that the large drops of moisture distilling from above must trickle imme- 
diately on the miserable inmate; its dimensions are so confined, that a man could 
not stretch out his limbs at full length. Its only furniture is wet straw, scantil 
strewed on the wet ground, There is not the smallest opening or cranny to m 
mit either light or air; a prisoner could not even discern the crust of bread and 
jug of water allotted to support life in a place where insensibility would be a bless- 
ing. lam not describing any relique of antiquated barbarity; the cell is still in 
most efficient operation, About four years ago, it was inhabited by a woman con- 
victed of murder. As she still denied the crime, her judges, who had no pre- 
tence for doubt, sent her to this dungeon to extort a confession. At the end of a 
fortnight, her obstinacy gave way; when she had just strength enough left to 
totter to the scaffold, she confessed the murder exactly as it had been proved 
against her. 

“Such a practice is revolting to all good feeling, even when viewed as a pun- 
ishment; when used before condemnation, to extort a confession, in what imagi- 
nable point does it differ from the torture? Really we could almost be tempted to 
believe, that it is not without some view to future utility, that, in a more roomy 
apartment adjoining this infamous dungeon, ali the regular approved instruments 
of torture, from the whecl to the pincers, are still religiously preserved. A num- 
ber of iron hooks are fixed in the ceiling; a corresponding block of wood runs 
across the floor, filled with sharp pieces of iron pointing upwards; in a corner 
were mouldering the ropes by which prisoners used to be suspended by the wrists 
from the hooks, with their feet resting on the iron points below. At the side 
of the wheel is a pit of exquisitely cold water. The benches and table of the 
judges still retain their place, as well as the old fashioned iron candlestick, which, 
even at mid-day, furnished the only light that rendered visible the darkness of 
this ‘cell of guilt and misery.’ Fortunately, the dust has now settled thick upon 
them, never, let us hope, to be disturbed. 

“ The worst of all is, that this species of torture (for, considering what sort of 
imprisonment it is, and for what purpose it is inflicted, I can give it no other name,) 
is just of that kind which works most surely on the least corrupted. To the mas- 
ter-spirits of villainy, and long-tried servants of iniquity, a dark, damp hole, wet 
straw, and bread and water, are much less appalling than to the novice in their 
trade, or to the innocent man, against whom fortuitous circumstances have directed 
suspicion. How many men have burdened themselves with crimes which they 
never committed, to escape torture which they never deserved! What a melan- 
choly catalogue might be collected out of the times when the torture was still in- 
flicted by the executioner! And, alas! very recent experience robs us of the 
satisfaction of believing they have disappeared, now that Germany has substituted 
for the rack so excruciating a confinement. A lamentable instance happened in 
Dresden while I was there (1821). Kiigelchen, the most celebrated German 
painter of his day, had been murdered and robbed in the neighbourhood of the 
city. A soldier, of the name of Fischer, was apprehended on suspicion, After a 
long investigation, his judges found reason to be clearly satisfied of his guilt; but 
still, as he did not confess, he was sent to the dungeon, to conquer his obstinacy. 
He stood it out for some months, but at last acknowledged the murder. He had 
not yet been broken on the wheel, when circumstances came out which pointed 
suspicion against another soldier, named Kalkofen, as having been at least an ac- 
complice in the deed. The result of the new inquiry was, the clearest proof of 
Fischer’s total innocence. Kalkofen voluntarily confessed, not only that he was 
the murderer of Kiigelchen, but that he had committed likewise a similar crime, 
which had occurred some months before, and the perpetrator of which had not 
hitherto been discovered. The miscreant was executed, and the very same judges 
who had subjected the unhappy Fischer to such a confinement, to extort a con- 
fession, now liberated him, cleared from every suspicion. As the natural conse- 
quence of such durance in such an abode, he had to be carried from the prison to 
the hospital. He said, that he made his false confession, merely to be released, 
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even by hastening his execution, from this pining torture which preys equally on 
the body and the mind. This is the most frightful side of their criminal justice. 
It may be allowed, that there are few instances of the innocent actually suffering 
on the scaffold; such examples are rare in all countries: though it is clear that, in 
Germany, the guiltless must often owe his escape to accident, while the law has 
done every thing in its power to condemn him. But even of those who have at 
length been recognised as innocent, and restored to character and society, how 
many, like poor Fischer, have carried with them, from their prison, the seeds of 
disease, which have ultimately conducted them to the grave as certainly as the 
gibbet or the wheel!” 

Our author next visits Cassel, and is naturally led to speak of the 


defunct kingdom of Westphalia. 
The only thing particularly calling for notice in the account of 


Hanover, which our author next visited, is the University of Gét- 
tingen, the greatest living ornament of which, now that Heyné is 
dead, is Professor Blumenbach. 


“Europe has placed Blumenbach at the head of her physiologists; but, with all 
his profound learning, he is in every thing the reverse of the dull, plodding, cum- 
bersome solidity, which we have learned to consider as inseparable from a German 
savant,—a most ignorant and unfounded prejudice, Gdéthe is the greatest poet, 
Wolff the greatest philologist, and Blumenbach the greatest natural historian of 
Germany; yet it would be difficult to find three more jocular and entertaining 
men. Blumenbach has not an atom of academical pedantry or learned obscurity ; 
his conversation is a series of shrewd and mirthful remarks on any thing that comes 
uppermost, and such, likewise, I have heard it said, is sometimes his lecture. 
Were it not for the chaos of skulls, skeletons, mummies, and other materials of his 
art, with which he is surrounded, you would not easily discover, unless you brought 
him purposely on the subject, that he had studied natural history. He sits among 
all sorts of odd things, which an ordinary person would call lumber, and which 
even many of those who drive his own science could not make much of; for it is 
one of Blumenbach’s excellencies, that he contrives to make use of every thing, 
and to find proofs and illustrations where no other person would think of looking 
for them. By the side of a drawing which represented some Botocuda Indians, 
with faces like baboons, cudgelling each other, hung a portrait of the beautiful 
Agnes of Mansfield. A South American skull, the lowest degree of human con- 
formation, grinned at a Grecian skull, which the professor reckons the perfection 
of crania. Here stood a whole mummy from the Canary Islands, there half a one 
from the Brazils, with long strings through its nose, and covered with gaudy fea- 
thers, like Papageno in the Magic Flute. Here is stuck a negro’s head, there 
lies a Venus, and yonder reclines, in a corner, a contemplative skeleton with 
folded hands. Yet it is only necessary to hear the most passing remarks of the 
Professor, as you stumble after him through this apparent confusion, to observe 
how clearly all that may be learned from it is arranged in his head, in his own sci- 
entific combinations. The only thing that presented external order, was a very 
complete collection of skulls, showing the fact, by no means a new one, that there 
is a gradual progression in the form of the skull, from apes, up to the most gene- 
rally received models of human beauty. ‘Do you see these horns?’ said he, 
searching among a heap of oddities, and drawing forth three horns; ‘they were 
once worn by a woman. She happened to fall and break her head; from the 
wound sprouted this long horn; it continued to grow for thirty years, and then 
she cast it; it dropped off. In its place came a second one; but it did not grow 
so long, and dropped off too. ‘Then this third one, all on the same spot; but the 
poor woman died while the third was growing, and I had it cut from the corpse.’ 
They were literally three genuine horns. The last two are short, thick, and nearly 
straight; but the first is about ten inches long, and completely twisted, like the 
horn of aram, It is round and rough, of a brownish colour, and fully half an inch 
in diameter towards the root. All three are hollow, at least at the base. The 
termination is blunt and rounded. Other instances of the same thing have been 
known, but always in women; and Blumenbach says it has been ascertained by 
chemical analysis, that such horns have a greater affinity, in their composition, with 
the horns of the rhinoceros, than with those of any other animal,” 
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From Hanover our author proceeds to Brunswick, of which we 
meet with nothing new, and thence to Berlin, which is fully de- 
scribed. Here he finds the king very popular, and indulges his 
chivalrous propensities in gathering every anecdote of the late 
queen that fell in his way, and in fervent execrations against the 
uomanly and unjustifiable calumnies circulated against her by the 
late emperor of France, and his creatures. Louisa appears to have 
been no less distinguished by her virtues than by her personal 
beauty and accomplishments; she was greatly beloved by the people, 
who cherish her memory with the most affectionate attachment ; but 
was better qualified to shine in the domestic circle, of which she was 
the ornament, than to figure as a queen. At the same time, it ought to 
be mentioned, that after the disastrous battle of Auerstadt, and the 
virtual subversion of the monarchy, she seems to have been the 
only person about the court who, gathering “ resolution from des- 
pair,” tried to rally the public spirit, and boldly predicted that the 
power by which the country was oppressed would not last. Ac- 
cordingly, when the fortune of war turned the tide of victory once 
more in favour of the allies, and hurled back upon France the ven- 
geance she had so often inflicted, her name became a watchword 
with the infuriated soldiery, and on the occasion of any new vic- 
tory, their exclamation of unavailing regret, was, “sue has not 
lived to see it!’ As to Frederick William himself, he appears to 
be a good enough sort of man, living on an easy and familiar footing 
with his people, and ready to indulge them in any thing except a 
free press and a representative constitution, for neither of which, 
if we may believe our author, have they any inordinate desires. 

Our author gives an amusing detail of the circumstances which 
led to the establishment of the University of Berlin, the great or- 
nament of which is Wolff: 

“Wolff himself is the best known of its members, a most erudite, and friendly, 
and entertaining person; full of Greek, but still fuller of good humour and jocu- 
larity, and overflowing with remark and anecdote, the result of a long life spent 
in constant communication with all the great characters, not merely of Germany, 
but of many foreign countries. Notwithstanding his learning and fame, no man can 
be farther removed from pedantry and pride, and, like Blumenbhach, he hates no- 
thing so much as erudite dulness. You cannot converse with him half an hour, 
without finding out that he is a clever and entertaining man; but you may con- 
verse with him for months without finding out that he is, if not the first, assuredly 
among the first scholars of his day. The first work he published was a translation 
of the Fatal Curiosity, to which he prefixed a Dissertation on the Drama, written 
in English. It was published anonymously, and the German reviewers took it into 
their heads, that it must be the production of some English language master, who 
wished to give a specimen of his acquirements in both tongues. Accordingly, 
they found the English part of the book to be excellently well written, and de- 
clared that the German part betrayed at once the pen of a foreigner, who had but 
an imperfect acquaintance with the language! He once proposed to execute a 
translation of Homer, in which not only word should be rendered for word, but 
foot for foot, and caesura for caesura. A few specimens of it have been printed in 
the third volume of his Analecta. He began with the Odyssey, translated about 
an hundred lines, and finding the labour too great, and the gain too small, freed 
himself by demanding eighteen rix-dollars for every verse, a price which he knew 
well nobody could pay. One verse cost him two weeks. He succeeded best when 
travelling, and boasts of having translated a whole line and a half during a journey 
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to Hamburgh, an effect of motion which he first learned from Klopstock. He is 
best known among scholars by the Prolegomena to his Homer, which have placed 
him at the head of classical sceptics. The doctrines maintained in this celebrated 
Introduction were far from being altogether new; but Wolff was the first who 
gave them a connected and systematic form, and propped them with an extent of 
erudition, and an acuteness of remark, which the orthodox believers in the antiquity, 
purity, and unity of the Homeric poems will not easily get over. The doctrines of 
the new sect, however, have not yet made great progress. ‘If twenty persons un- 
derstand them in Germany,’ says the Professor himself, ‘probably twenty-one 
understand them in England; but Iam quite sure, that in less than two hundred 
years, every body will understand them, and believe them, too.’ He avers, that 
the English bishops are to blame for the little progress his creed has made in this 
country, although Wood’s Essay was the first important statement of its general 
tenor. The matter stands thus: Certain German theologians, adopting principles 
which, in regard to Homer, Wolff has rendered it difficult to controvert, have ap- 
plied them to the sacred records, (of the Old Testament,) and arrived at the same 
conclusions. Believing themselves to have proved that the art of writing was un- 
known at the time when many of these beoks were penned, and that they de- 
scended from one generation to another only through the medium of oral tradition, 
they infer, that such a traditionary preservation is irreconcileable, from its very na- 
ture, with the continued authenticity and purity of the text. * Your bishops,’ says 
Wolff, ‘know this; they are sharp enough to see the consequences which must 
foliow, if the principles be once admitted, and therefore they proscribe my prole- 
gomena,’ Yet the prolegomena have been reprinted in one of the university edi- 
tions (I think the Oxford) of Ernesti’s Homer!” 


But the most important, as well as the most interesting informa- 
tion, contained in this part of the work, is that which relates to the 
administration of Prince Hardenberg, which has certainly been 
productive of incalculable benefit to Prussia. It is truly astonishing 
what prodigious innovations are sometimes eflected by the deter- 


mined enemies of all change. Let the reader attend to what 
follows: 


“He received Prussia stripped of half its extent, its honours blighted, its finances 
ruined, its resources at once exhausted by foreign contributions, and depressed by 
ancient relations among the different classes of society, which custom had con- 
secrated, and selfishness was vehement to defend. He has left it to his king, en- 
larged in extent, and restored to its fame; with a well-ordered system of finance, 
not more defective or extravagant than the struggle for the redemption of the 
kingdom rendered necessary; and, above all, he has left it freed from those re. 
straints which bound up the capacities of its industry, and were the sources at once 
of personal degradation and national poverty. Nor ought it to be forgotten that, 
while Hardenberg had often to contend, in the course of these reforms, now with 
the jealousies uf town corporations, and now with the united influence and pre- 
judices of the aristocracy, he stood in the difficult situation of a foreigner in the 
kingdom which he governed, unsupported by family descent or hereditary influ- 
ence. His power rested on the personal confidence of the king in his talents and 
honesty, and the confidence which all of the people, who ever thought on such 
matters, reposed in the general spirit of his policy. 

“It was on agriculture that Prussia had chiefly to rely, and the relations between 
the peasantry who laboured, and the proprietors, chiefly of the nobility, who 
owned it, were of a most depressing nature. The most venturous of all Harden- 
berg’s measures was, that by which he entirely new-modelled the system, and did 
nothing less than create a new order of independent landed proprietors. The 
Erbunterthinigkeit, or hereditary subjection of the peasantry to the proprietors of 
the estates on which they were born, had been already abolished by Stein: Next 
were removed the absurd restrictions which had so long operated, with accumu- 
lating force, to diminish the productiveness of land, by fettering the proprietor, 
not merely in the disposal, but even in the mode of cultivating his estate. Then 
came forth, in 1810, a royal edict, effecting, by a single stroke of the pen, a 
greater and more decisive change than has resulted from any modern legislative 
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act, and one on which a more popular form of government would scarcely have 
ventured. tt enacted, that all the peasantry of the kingdom should in fature be 
free hereditary proprietors of the lands which hitherto they had held only as here- 
ditary tenants, on condition that they gave up to the landlord a fixed proportion of 
them. The peasantry formed two classes. The first consisted of those who en- 
joyed what may be termed a hereditary lease, that is, who held lands to which the 
landlord was bound, on the death of the tenant in possession, to admit his suc- 
cessor, or at least, some near relation. The right of the landlord was thus greatly 
inferior to that of unlimited property; he had not his choice of a tenant; the lease 
was likely to remain in the same family as long as the estate in his own; and, in 
general, he had not the power of increasing the rent, which had been originally 
fixed, centuries, perhaps, before, whether it consisted in produce or services. 
These peasants, on giving up one-third of their farms to the landlord, became un- 
limited proprietors of the remainder. The second class consisted of peasants 
whose title endured only for life, or a fixed term of years. In this case, the land- 
lord was not bound to continue the lease, on its termination, to the former tenant, 
or any of his descendants; but still he was far from being unlimited proprietor ; 
he was bound to replace the former tenant with a person of the same rank; he 
was prohibited to take the lands into his own possession, or cultivate them with 
his own capital. His right, however, was clearly more absolute than in the former 
case, and it is diflicult to see what claim the tenant could set up beyond the en- 
durance of his lease. That such restrictions rendered the estate less valuable to 
the proprietor, may have been a very good reason for abolishing them entirely, 
but seems to be no reason at all for taking a portion of the lands from him who had 
every right to them, to give it to him who had no right whatever, but that of pos- 
session under his temporary lease. But this class of peasants, too, (and they are 
supposed to have been by far the more numerous,) on giving up one-haif of their 
farms, became absolute proprietors of the remainder. The half thus taken from 
the landlords, appears just to have been a price exacted from them for the more 
valuable enjoyment of the other;—as if the government had said to them, Give up 
to our disposal a certain portion of your estates, and we shall so sweep away those 
old restrictions which render them unproductive to you, that what remains will 
speedily be as valuable as the whole was before. 

“It cannot be denied, therefore, that this famous edict, especially in the latter 
of the two cases, Was a very stern interference with the rights of private property; 
nor is it wonderful that those against whom it was directed should have sternly 
opposed it; but the minister was sterner still. He found the finances ruined, and 
the treasury attacked by demands, which required that the treasury should be 
filled; he saw the imperious necessity of rendering agriculture more productive ; 
and though it may be doubted, whether the same end might not have been gained 
by new-modelling the relations between the parties, as landlord and tenant, instead 
of stripping the former to create a new race of proprietors, there is no doubt at all 
as to the success of the measure, in increasing the productiveness of the soil. Even 
those of the aristocracy, who have waged war most bitterly against Hardenberg’s 
reforms, allow that, in regard to agriculture, this law has produced incredible good. 
*It must be confessed,’ says one of them, ‘that, in ten years, it has carried us for- 
ward a whole century ;’—the best of all experimental proofs how injurious the old 
relations between the proprietors and labourers of the soil must have been to the 
prosperity of the country. 

“The direct operation of this measure necessarily was to make a great deal of 
property change hands; but this effect was farther increased by its indirect ope- 
ration. The law appeared at a moment when the greater part of the estates of 
the nobility were burdened with debts, and the proprietors were now deprived of 
their rentals. They indeed had land thrown back upon their hands; but this 
only multiplied their embarrassments. In the hands of their boors, the soil had 
been productive to them; now that it was in their own, they had neither skill 
nor capital to carry on its profitable cultivation, and new loans only added to the 
interest which already threatened to consume its probable fruits. The conse- 
quence of all this was, that, besides the portion of land secured in free property 
to the peasantry, much of the remainder came into the market, and the pur- 
chasers were generally persons who had acquired wealth by trade or manufac- 
tures. ‘The sale of the royal domains, to supply the necessities of the state, ope- 
rated powerfully in the same way. ‘These domains always formed a most import- 
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ant item in the revenue of a German prince, and one which was totally indepen- 
dent of any control, even that of the imperfectly constituted estates. In Prussia, 
they were estimated to yield annually nearly half a million sterling, even in the 
hands of farmers, and, under the changes which have so rapidly augmented the 
value of the soil all over the kingdom, they would soon have become much more 
profitable, But, while compelled to tax severely the property of his subjects, the 
king refused to spare his own; and, in 1811, an edict was issued, authorizing the 
sale of the royal domains at twenty-five years’ purchase of the estimated rental. 
These, too, passed into the hands of purchasers not connected with the aristo- 
cracy; for the aristocracy, so far frorn being able to purchase the estates of others, 
were selling their own estates to pay their debts. The party opposed to Harden- 
berg has not ceased to lament that the crown should thus have been shorn of its 
native and independent glories; ‘for it ought to be powerful,’ say they, ‘by its 
own revenues and possessions.’ Our principles of government teach us a differ- 
ent doctrine. 

* Beneficial as the economical effects of this division of property may have 
been, its political results are no less important. It has created a new class of citi- 
zens, and these the most valuable of all citizens; every trace, not merely of sub- 
jection, but of restraint, has been removed from the industrious, but poor and de- 
graded peasants, and they have at once been converted into independent landed 
proprietors, resembling much the petits proprietaires created by the French Revo- 
lution. In Pomerania, for example, the estates of the nobility were calculated to 
contain 260 square miles; those of free proprictors, not noble, only five miles. 
Of the former, about 100 were Bauern/éfe, in the bands of the peasantry; and by 
the operations of the law, 60 of these would still remain the property of the boors 
who cultivated them. Thus there is now twelve times as much landed property, 
in this province, belonging to persons who are not noble, as there was before the 
appearance of this edict. The race of boors is not extinct; for the provisions of 
the law are not imperative, if both parties prefer remaining in their old relation ; 
but this is a preference which, on the part of the peasant, at least, is not to be 
expected. Care has been taken that no new relations of the same kind shall be 
formed. A proprietor might settle his agricultural servants upon his grounds, 
giving them land instead of wages, and binding them to hereditary service; this 
would just have been the seed of a new race of boors to toil under the old per- 
sonal services. Probably the thing had been attempted; for, in 1811, an edict 
appeared, which, while it allows the proprietor to pay his servants in whole or in 
part with the use of land, limits the duration of such a contract to twelve years. 
It prohibits him absolutely from giving these families land heritadly, on condition 
of service; if a single acre is to be given in property, it must either be a proper 
sale, or a fixed rent must be stipulated in money or produce, Hardenberg was 
resolved that his measures should be complete.” 


Passing over the author’s account of Silesia, through which he 
journeyed, we enter the Austrian capital along with him; and here 
the first thing which attracts his notice, is the universal taste for 
music. We have the following account of Beethoven, the most 
celebrated living composer in Vienna, and, in certain departments, 
the foremost of his day. 


“His powers of harmony are prodigious. Though not an old man, he is lost to 
society, in consequence of his extreme deafness, which has rendered him almost 
unsocial. The neglect of his person which he exhibits gives him a somewhat 
wild appearance. His features are strong and prominent; his eye is full of rude 
energy; his hair, which neither comb nor scissors seem to have visited for years, 
overshadows his broad brow in a quantity and confusion to which only the snakes 
round a Gorgon’s head offer a parallel, His general behaviour does not ill accord 
with the unpromising exterior. Except when he is among his chosen friends, 
kindliness or affability are not his characteristics. The total loss of hearing has 
deprived him of all the pleasure which society can give, and pe ys soured his 
temper. He used to frequent a particular cellar, where he spent the evening in 
a corner beyond the reach of al! the chattering and disputation of a public room 
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drinking wine and beer, eating cheese and red herrings, and studying the news- 
papers. One evening a person took a seat near him whose countenance did not 
please him. He looked hard at the stranger, and spat on the floor as if he had 
seen a toad; then glanced at the newspaper, then again at the intruder, and spat 
again, his hair bristling gradually into more shaggy ferocity, till he closed the al- 
ternation of spitting and staring, by fairly exclaiming, * What a scoundrelly phiz"’ 
and rushing out of the room. Even among his oldest friends he must be humour- 
ed like a wayward child. He has always a small paper book with him, and what 
conversation takes place is carried on in writing. In this, too, although it is not 
lined, he instantly jots down any musical idea which strikes him, These notes 
would be utterly unintelligible even to another musician, for they have thus no 
comparative value; he alone has in his own mind the thread by which he brings 
out of this labyrinth of dotes and circles the richest and most astounding harmo- 
nies, The moment he is seated at the piano, he is evidently unconscious that 
there is any thing in existence but himself and his instrument; and, considering 
how very deaf he is, it seems impossible that he should hear all he plays Ac- 
cordingly, when playing very piano, he often does not bring out a single note. 
He hears it himself in the ‘ mind’s ear.” While his eye, and the almost impercep- 
tible motion of his fingers, show that he is following out the strain in his own soul 
through all its dying gradations, the instrument is actually as dumb as the musi- 
cian is deaf, 

“1 have heard him play, but to bring him so far required some management, so 
great is his horror of being any thing like exhibited. Mad he been plainly asked 
to do the company that favour, he would have flatly refused; he had to be cheat- 
ed into it. Every person left the room, except Beethoven and the master of the 
house, one of his most intimate acquaintances. ‘These two carried on a conversa- 
tion in the paper-book about bank stock. The gentleman, as if by chance, struck 
the keys of the open piano, beside which they were sitting, gradually began to run 
over one of Beethoven’s own compositions, made a thousand errors, and speedily 
blundered one passage so thoroughly, that the composer condescended to stretch 
out his hand and put him right. It was enough; the hand was on the piano; his 
companion immediately left him, on some pretext, and joined the rest of the com- 
pany, who, in the next room, from which they could see and hear every thing, 
were patiently waiting the issue of this tiresome conjuration. Beethoven, left 
alone, seated himself at the piano. At first he only struck now and then a few 
hurried and interrupted notes, as if afraid of being detected in a crime; but gra- 
dually he forgot every thing else, and ran on during half an hour in a phantasy, in 
a style extremely varied, and marked, above all, by the most abrupt transitions. 
The amateurs were enraptured; to the uninitiated it was more interesting, to 
observe how the music of the man’s soul passed over his countenance. He 
seems to feel the bold, the commanding, and the impetuous, more than what is 
soothing and gentle. The muscles of the face swell, and its veins start out; the 
wild eye rolls doubly wild; the mouth quivers, and Beethoven looks like a wizard, 
overpowered by the demons whom he himself has called up.” 


The manners of the Viennese are just as bad as it is possible for 
a despotic government to desire them to be: 


“ There ca)not be a more dissolute city,—one where female virtue is less prized, 
and, therefore, less frequent. A total want of principle, the love of pleasure, and 
the love of finery, are so universally diffused, that wives and daughters, in not only 
what we wound call comfortable, but even affluent circumstances, do not shrink 
from increasing the means of their extravagance by forgetting their duty. They 
sacrifice themselves, not so much from inclination, as from interest. You will pro- 
bably find in Naples or Rome as many faithless wives, who are so from a tempo- 
rary and variable liking, as in Vienna; but you will not find so many who throw 
away their honour from the love of gain. The advantage seems to be on the side 
of the Italian. Worthless as both are, even a passing liking is something less de- 
grading than the mere infamous calculation of pounds, shillings, and pence, with- 
out even the excuse of poverty. The girls of the lower classes grow up to licen- 
tiousness; the rage for dress and luxury is no less strong among them than among 
their superiors; and though it certainly looks like a harsh judgment, it is not too 
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much to say, as a general truth, that, from the time they are capable of feeling 
this love of show and easy living, they consider their person as the fund that is 
to supply the means of its gratification. It is not seduction; it is just a matter of 
sale; nor are mothers ashamed to be the brokers of their daughters. 

“ The quantity of licentiousness is commonly smallest in the middle class of a 
people. It is not soin Vienna, at least athong the men. To hear the nonchalance 
with which a party of respectable merchants or shopkeepers speak of their 
amours, you would think them dissolute bachelors; yet they are busbands and 
fathers, and, provided all circumstances of public scandal be avoided, it never 
enters their heads that their conduct bas any thing improper in it. Every one, 
male and female, bears most Christianly with every other, All this leads to a 
strange mixture of society, particularly on public occasions, In a Baden redoute, 
it is nothing uncommon to see worthless women elbowing the Arcliduchesses of 
Austria. Here walks the empress, and there a couple of genteel frail ones from 
Vienna, It is perfectly true that it is a ball-room, and the ticket costs only eigh- 
teen-pence; and, as worthy women say, how can we prevent them from coming, 
when they pay their money? But thither virtuous women do go, knowing per- 
fectly well beforehand the sort of society with which they will infallibly be mixed 
up. The gentlemen do not seem to lay themselves under much restraint. I have 
seen noblemen, in the presence of the court, flutter for a while round the more 
distinguished of these creatures, and then return to flutter round the maids of 
honour. It is in vain that their Imperial Majesties are spotless in their life and 
conversation; it does not go beyond themselves; the public mind is vitiated 
through and through; they are surrounded by a mass of corruption, much too 
dense to be penetrated by the light of any single example. A wealthy foreigner, 
generally resident in Vienna, the companion of princes and ministers, used to drive 
his mistress into the Prater before the admiring and envious eyes of all the world. 
The girl had what in this country would be called the impudence to invite most 
of the ministers and corps diplomatique to a ball; and they had what in this coun. 
try would be calied the forgetfulness of character to go. Prince Metternich being 
asked by a foreign minister whether he intended to go, archly answered, * Why, 
I would rather like to see the thing; but, you know, it might burt one’s character 
here’? When it was proposed to Joseph Ll. to build licensed brothels, the empe- 
ror said, ‘ The walls would cost me nothing, but the expense of roofing would be 
ruinous, for it would just be necessary to put a roof over the whole city.’ The 
hospitals and private sick-rooms of Vienna teem with proofs how mercifully Pro- 
vidence acted, when it placed the quicksilver mines of Idria in a province des- 
tined to form part of an empire of which Vienna was to be the capital.” 


This is truly a frightful picture, and yet we have suppressed one 
of its worst features. 

But we must here take leave of these interesting and instructive 
volumes, which require only to be known, in order to be read and 
admired. Their claims to public favour are numerous and power- 
ful, and much as has been previously written on the countries to 
which they refer, these claims are such, that we are confident they 
will not be preferred in vain. We could wish, that he had avoid- 
ed a certain affectation of point and smartness, upon some occa- 
sions where simplicity would have been more graceful and appro- 
priate; this, however, is only the excess of quality, which infuses 
animation into the dryest details of the dryest subject, and imparts 
to his Tour a considerable portion of that intense interest which 
we feel in perusing a well-written novel or romance. In a word, 
he is a rara avis among the mob of modern tourists. 








YROM THE IMPROVIsaTHICE, Kc. 
THE SOLDIER’S GRAVE. 


There’s a white stone placed upon yonder tomb, 
Beneath is a soldier lying: 

The death-wound came amid sword and plume, 
When banner and ball were flying. 


Yet now he sleeps, the turf on his breast, 
By wet wild flowers surrounded ; 

The church shadow falls o’er his place of rest, 
Where the steps of his childhood bounded. 


There were tears that fell from manly eyes, 
There was woman’s gentler weeping, 
And the wailing of age and infant cries, 
O’er the grave where he lies sleeping. 
He had left his home in his spirit’s pride, 
With his father’s sword and blessing : 
He stood with the valiant side by side, 
His country’s wrongs redressing. 


He came again, in the light of his fame, 
When the red campaign was over : 

One heart that in secret had kept his name, 
Was claimed by the soldier lover. 


But the cloud of strife came upon the sky; 
He left his sweet home for battle ; 

And his young child’s lisp for the loud war-cry, 
And the cannon’s long death-rattle. 


He came again,—but an altered man: 
The path of the grave was before him, 

And the smile that he wore was cold and wan, 
For the shadow of death hung o’er him, 


fle spoke of victory,—spoke of cheer :— 
These are words that are vainly spoken 

To the childless mother or orphan’s ear, 
Or the widow whose heart is broken. 


A helmet and sword are engraved on the stone, 
Half hidden by yonder willow; 

There he sleeps, whose death in battle was won, 
But who died on his own home-pillow! 


IMPROMPTU. 
Written for a Design of a Fountain. 


Srrayeen! if in thy heart thow bear the love 

Of Nature, whether for her own sweet sake 

Or for the sake of thoughts, which, mute elsewhere 
And lifeless, spring up in thee at her call, 

As the lute vibrates to the minstrel’s hand; 

Pause, stranger, here! and to this lucid stream, 
These waving boughs, and this sweet solemn calm, 
Enhancing grace by added awe, approach 

A welcome guest !—for they were made for thee. 





PROM BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
VISITS TO THE HARAM,. BY MEERZA ANMED TUBEEB. 
Transla ted fi om the Persian, 


Visit Tuirp. 
(Continued from vol. 4, page 491.) 

Ax night long I could not sleep, for thinking of the beautiful 
Meiram and her misfortunes; and I was impatient for the time 
which should make me acquainted with the rest of her story. One 
difficulty occurred. I had forgotten to ask at what hour I was to 
go back, and I doubted whether she would send for me again. This 
perplexed me; but I determined to return at the same hour at which 
[ had visited her the day before. 

I went to the Haram Khanah* on foot, for the first time, and 
entered so quietly, that I was quite unperceived, except by the 
eunuchs at the gate, who rose and saluted me as I passed them. 

I had no sooner entered, however, than I was beset by half the 
slave-women in the place, each eager to attract my attention to the 
narrative of their own complaints, which were more various than 
the whole list of human diseases given by the celebrated Aboo 
Allee. [I at first attempted to lend an ear to their entreaties, but I 
found them so numerous, that it would have occupied me a week 
to have prescribed for them all, and so unintelligible, that, in the 
end, I should have had to preseribe at random. I therefore put 
them off as well as I could, saying, that I should attend to them 
on my return, but that the business on which I was going was 
urgent, and would not admit of delay. 

As I passed on, I heard some remarks made regarding my pa- 
tient’s state of health, which showed me plainly that they more 
than suspected my visits, as a professional man, were not much re- 
quired; and I could perceive that they did not consider me too old 
to be subjected to some unpleasant supicions, which considerably 
alarmed me. I was once or twice on the point of making some 
reply to their insinuations, but I thought it wiser to pretend not to 
hear or understand them; for, in truth, I did not well know what 
reply to make. 

When I entered the apartments of my patient, I found the outer 
room deserted, and though I coughed once or twice loud enough 
to be heard within, still no one came to me. I was at a loss what 
to do, and was on the point of going away, when I observed Aga 
Jewah’s slippers; and being satisfied that he must be in the house, 
I called to know whether there was any one within. Still no one 
answered. My heart misgave me—I fancied, | know not why, 
that something wrong must have happened—my curiosity and my 
fears were excited, and I called again louder than before. Aga 
Jewah immediately made his appearance with a very doleful coun- 


* Haram-Khanah—Haram, forbidden, and Ahanah, house, 
Von. V. No. 28.—Museum. 20 
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tenance, and told me that his mistress had been weeping all the 
morning. I made no reply, but moved forward. 

I entered her room in some anxiety, and not without a small 
share of displeasure. There were several women in the apartment, 
some of whom hurriedly veiled themselves as 1 entered. ‘There was 
dejection in their countenances; and one old woman, who sat apart 
from the rest, had been weeping, but endeavoured to conceal her 
sorrow when I approached. She rose slowly, and pointing to a 
place near to where she sat, motioned to me to sit down. She 
wore no veil, and, from her dress, I perceived that she was an 
Armenian. She might be about sixty. Her face had on it the 
lines of age, and perhaps of care; but her eye was full and bright, 
and there was in her appearance something more elevated than 
usually belongs to her people. Her manner was solemn, calm, and 
collected; and she seemed to be as much a stranger to those around 
her as [ was, who had never seen them till now. I addressed her 
in Turkish, and the manner of her reply showed that she was ac- 
quainted with the politest expressions of that language. I asked 
for Meiram—she pointed to the bed on which I had first seen her 
in her loveliness, and for a moment I saw nothing; but on looking 
attentively, I perceived that some one was hid by the coverlid, 
which shook as if the person beneath it had an ague. 

[ raised it, and saw Meiram bathed in tears. Her hair was loose 
and dishevelled, partly covering her face, which was pale, save for 
one bright spot on her cheek—Her eyes were red with weeping, 
and she had a confused and distracted appearance, which much 
alarmed me. On finding that some one disturbed her, she cast a 
hurried look of anxiety and alarm upon me—and seeing who it was, 
burst again into tears. 

The old woman kept her eye steadily fixed upon me while this 
was passing, and, as [ again dropped the coverlid, said to me in 
Turkish, ‘Can you, who are a Persian, weep for an Armenian 
woman? Ifso, God preserve you—you are not like your people.” 
This was said with a tone and manner so strange, that it startled 
me, and I was half afraid of her; for it is well known that many 
Armenian women have supernatural power at their command, But 
as I looked round to observe her, I saw her dashing from her eyes 
tears which came too fast to be concealed, and I was then assured 
that she was nothing had. 

The other women sat by—their elbows on their knees—their 
cheeks rested on their hands, with looks of dejected composure, 
which seareely indicated sorrow, and whispered to one another 
about something foreign to the scene before them. It was evident 
that they did not enter into the feelings of Meiram, and I there- 
fore intimated that I wished to be left alone with my patient. They 
looked at one another, muttered something, and went slowly and 
sulkily away. 

The old Armenian woman took no notice of their departure, and 
as she seemed to be as deeply interested as myself, I made no at- 
tempt to remove her. 
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I sat down by Meiram’s bed-side; and again raising the cover 
under which she lay, I foreed her to sit up; but she covered her 
face with her hands, and sobbed aloud. ‘ My child,” said I, 
‘**what new grief has fallen so heavy on your young heart, which 
has already suffered sorrow beyond its years?—Must I see you 
weeping, without knowing the eause of your pain? Why will you 
not trust me? I aman old man, and ‘ youth should seek the coun- 
sel of age.’ Believe me, my soul is grieved to see you thus; and 
if it is in my power to relieve you from any portion of your sor- 
row, it will lighten my own heart to do so.”’ 

**Oh, Meerza,”’ said Meiram, “ you do not know the extent of 
my misery. There is no hope left for me—no human aid can save 
me now—I am gone, gone for ever. ‘The only hope to which my 
heart clung has vanished—This very day all hope of earthly hap- 
piness has passed from Meiram.”’ 

**God forbid!” said I. * You are young, and know little of the 
world. What may seem to you so terrible, may yet to me be easily 
remedied. Do not make yourself so wretched. ‘Tell me what has 
happened, and I swear to you, by the blessed Koran, that I shall 
do every thing in my power to serve you.”’ 

** You are good yes, very good and kind,” said Meiram, “ to 
value so much my happiness—God will reward you for it. But I 
fear, alas! that you can render me no service. Oh no—I know 
you cannot, for the king is absolute, and no one dare dispute or 
argue with him; and they will poison his ears with false things, 
and no man dares to tell him traly; and he will be wroth, and will 
not listen to the words of any one, if any should be found to speak 
in my behalf; and my name will be branded with infamy, and I 
shall die as one whose virtue has been stained. But God, who 
knows our hearts, and knows mine pure from this offence, will 
grant me mercy, which I cannot hope for here. Yes, Meerza 
Ahmed, long after the grave has closed over my misery, it will be 
told how Meiram, the Armenian daughter, died in infamy—my 
name, till now, so kindly cherished, that it was chosen by lovers 
for their mistresses, and sung in love songs, will henceforth be a 
reproach unto my people—they will not dare to utter it.” 

** What have you done?” said I—* Of what are you accused ?— 
Who are your accusers?—What have they done?—Have they 
spoken to the king? I trust, young woman, that your warm 
youthful blood has not broken down the restraints of prudence. 
Tell me truly, and if you be truly innocent, my tongue at least 
shall do you justice. I am not quite unknown to him you fear— 
the king of kings, my master—and if you are falsely spoken of to 
him, I can speak to him truly—my word will go as far with him 
as that of most men.” 

** Then God give you exemption from all sorrow,”’ said the old 
woman, ‘‘ for you alone can save this girl; and if you have in your 
heart a place for kindness, and for boldness too, now show it—for 
you will have need of both. The prayers of all her race shall be 
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raised for you; and if you value not the prayers of those whom you 
call infidels, their last and dearest services shall be at your com- 
mand.” 

** Woman,”’ said I, “ what can be done, that will Ido. That I 
have kindness for this daughter of your people, you may have seen 
already—else why should I be here. And for the boldness which 
you speak of, let me tell you, that I have spoken to the late king 
in terms which no one else dared to have used, and he was to his 
present Majesty as a hungry lion to a lamb. But let me know 
what has been done—what has been said—what is to do—what is 
the matter—tell me all about it, and see you tell me truly.” 

“You already know,” said Meiram, “ much of my story—al- 
most all of it; and I have promised to let you hear the rest —Would 
to God that I had told you sooner! 

“You may remember, Meerza, that when I told you of my own 
captivity, I told you, too, that many others had been taken, and 
mentioned, more particularly, one whom the Persian struck, be- 
cause I flew to him for safety in my terror and distress. 

““T sought, in speaking of him, to conceal the agitation which I 
felt; and though I longed to do so, vet I could not bring myself to 
tell you that he was all the world to me. 

**We had been playmates from our infancy, and first I used to 
call him brother; but as we grew up in years, his manner to me 
changed—he wished me not to call him brother—he spoke to me 
with hesitation—and his tenderness, which ever had been great, 
grew still much greater, though less constant; for he could not bear 
to see me speak to any of our former playmates, and sometimes 
he bitterly reproached me for it. 

**[ knew not then the meaning of this change, and it was not 
until | saw some other maidens looking kindly on him, and courting 
his attention, that I knew how much I loved him, or could feel 
why he disliked to see me speak to other men. 

** | remember it was one day just after the long fast, when we 
were met together many of us at a feast. After we had dined, 
some of the young men came to where the women were collected, 
and Eusuf came along with them. He was the fairest and the hand- 
somest by far, and many of the maidens fixed their eyes upon him, 
and one of them px rsuaded him to sit down beside her, and smiled 
upon him, and whispered many words in his ear—and I thought 
they pleased him. I felt, for the first time, as if he had neglected 
me—my heart was full—the tear was near my eye, and I could 
have wept, but shame prevented me. 

** When he came round to where I sat, 1 could not conceal that 
I was angry with him, and I gave him short and pettish answers. 
He made no reply, but looked most kindly on me—his eyes filled, 
and he turned away and left us. 

*« In the evening he came to me, and we talked much together, 
and there were some tears shed, but no reproaches uttered. Then 
I felt my love for him, and his for me, and he wrung from me a 
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confession that I loved him, and made me say that I would one 
day be his wife. And then he spoke of all his hopes, and of a 
time vet distant, and of the happiness we should enjoy, for then 
our fears were few; and when we parted, he kissed me, and called 
me even then his wife. 

“| had never concealed any thing from my father, for, with my 
love for him, there was mixed no fear except the fear lest I should 
give him pain. But I had never heard him speak of love such as 
I felt; and though I hoped that I had not done any thing which 
could displease or pain him, | found it difficult to teil him what 
had passed. But he himself found out the secret of my heart, and 
when he spoke to me I owned it. He told me that in virtuous 
love there was no sin—that he approved my choice—that he him- 
self had loved as tenderly and fervently as any one, and had been 
loved again,—and now I saw that he took pleasure in observing 
how we loved each other. 

** Had the Persians not come to our village, Eusuf would in 
another week have been my husband. ‘That very day we had 
been solemnly betrothed, and I had on my bridal clothes, and all 
that day I had been called the bride. A woful bridal-day it was to 
me and all of us—for ere the night came down, I had torzotten, in 
my present misery, all that had befallen me in my life before; and 
when I came to think more calmly, | thought most of my dear 
father, and his murder—and that dreadful night—and of the future; 
—and when | thought of Eusuf, 1 thought of him as one whom 1 
should never see again, unless in heaven. 

** From that fatal night on which my sorrows first began, I never 
saw him till some days ago when going to the garden. We scarce 
had passed the gate of Shameroon, when a man passed us riding on 
horseback, and as he rode along, he sung a song in my native lan- 
guage, which [ had often heard in our own village—It was a song 
which some lover had written for his love, whose name, like mine, 
was Meiram, and therefore Eusuf often sung it to me. I thought 
I knew the voice, and when I saw his face I knew it—my frame 
all shook—my eyes grew dim—my head ran round; and without 
knowing what I said, I named his name aloud. He started, and 
looked round, but could not tell from which of us the voice had 
come, for we were many riding together, but he followed at a dis- 
tance, singing still the song of Meiram, and almost broke my 
heart. 

“* When we were returning, we found him still lingering on the 
way, and as we passed, he looked at us so narrowly, that the guards 
ordered him off the road, and then he went away. 

‘*T never had ceased to love him, but I knew not where he was 
—or if he lived. I feared that he had died—or if alive, that he 
had long ago forgotten me—and I had ceased to lamené for him; 
yet wher I found him seeking still for me, still loving me, I felt 
as if my heart had been untrue to him, and that I therefore owed 
him much more love than ever. I then remembered that I was, 
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in fact, his wife. By my own promise, by my father’s wish, and 
by the solemn ceremony of betrothing, I was his. My conscience 
now was roused to aid my love—my mind distracted with a thou- 
sand thoughts—endless self-criminations poured upon me. I 
thought that I had half consented to become what now I was, or 
was to be. What mattered it although he was a king—I had a 
husband, who was more than kings to me—it was true, that I had 
been sent by force, and that resistance would have been vain, but 
I had not attempted it—I had not even said I was betrothed. 

“With thoughts like these I spent the night, and in the morn- 
ing, confused and feverish, | went to the bath, and on my return 
home I sent for you. 

** This was what I wished to tell you. I wished to beg your 
aid, but my own weakness marred my purpose. I could not tell 
you, for | was then wretched, and sorrow made me weak; but now 
despair has given me strength, and I can tell you, even without 
blushing, of my love. 

** This is not all; oh no! the worst is yet to come. What then 
was sorrow—was happiness—to what I have to tell you now:— 
The king has sent me presents, and ordered me to wait on him to- 
night; and even worse than this—worse—worse than all, Eusuf 
was mad enough to send to me a letter full of love—This has been 
intercepted; he is taken, and I am charged with infamy—most 
falsely charged; for 1 swear by my dear father’s soul, which looks 
on me from heaven, that I am pure and innocent as when he used 
to take me in his arms, and smile upon me through tears of hope, 
and love, and joy. 

“‘ They came to give me the king’s presents, and tell that I was 
to be much honoured by waiting on his majesty to-night; and when 
I pushed away the odious gifts, and wept, (as what could I do else?) 
they said that I did little grace to the king’s message, and that they 
feared I searceiy was deserving of the honour done me. But when 
they found the letter, they thought that all was then made plain; 
and so, in truth, it was, but not as they have made it; and they 
went to tell the king, and left me here to weep my sorrows, and 
to weep for him, who, for my sake, has come to so much misery. 

“Oh, Meerza! if you can save Aim, I'll bless you with my 
dying lips, and if in another world we are allowed to feel the me- 
mory of kindnesses done here, my spirit after death shall bless you 
still.”” 

‘‘ Speak not of him,”’ said the old woman, sternly, “ speak not 
of him—his madness has brought this upon us all—let him suffer 
for it, for all the fault is his. What had he to do to seek for one, 
who by the hand of power was taken from him? What had he to 
do to follow with his love, one, who was happier far without him; 
and, (madman that he is,) bring down the vengeance of the king 
on this sweet flower, who (but for him) was flourishing, and would 
have blossomed an honour to her race, a pride to all her people. 
Speak not of him, but save this lovely maid, and let him pay the 
penalty of follies such as his.” 
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“Is it you,” said Meiram, “ who speak thus—you who bore 
him, who nursed him at your breast, and, as you yourself have 
told me, saw in his smiling infant eyes a solace for your woes, 
which then were many—you, whom I have myself seen weep for 
very joy to hear his praises from my father—and do you thus cast 
him off who ought to plead for him! Oh, his heart is true! He 
would not have deserted the meanest slave at such a time—re- 
quiring so much aid as he does now.” 

I was about to interfere, when a noise was heard without, and 
Aga Jewah rushed into the room, calling, “ They are come—they 
are come.”? He threw himself upon the floor—kissed his mistress’s 
feet, and broke out into bitter lamentations. I demanded who were 
come. He said, the executioners. 

A solemn, dead, and awful pause ensued. Poor Aga Jewah 
stood mute and motionless, the picture of despair. The old woman 
was on her knees at prayer, after the Christian manner. Her face 
was hid from me, but I could see her agony expressed in strong 
convulsive heavings, which went to my very soul. 

I turned to Meiram. Her face was deadly pale—calm and mo- 
tionless she sat—her streaming eyes turned up to heaven—her pal- 
lid lips apart—her hair thrown back, and falling down in long black 
silken tresses—her hands were folded on her bosom. If ever there 
was true devotion in a look, that look was Meiram’s. There was 
a halo round her, even though a Christian, which awed me into 
silence, and made me feel that prayers are not in words, but in the 
heart, and that religion, in its kind and holy influence, is bound to 
no one form of faith. 

Although I knew not what to do, I felt it was my duty to do 
something, and that without delay. I went to the outer room, and 
found there some of the inferior eunuchs, who had, in truth, come 
to act as executioners. I gave the chief of them some money, 
— him promise to wait till my return; and | engaged for Aga 
Jewah, that he should treat them handsomely. 

I thought of many things which might be done; but all required 
more time than I could give. I passed across the court, not know- 
ing whither | went, and got into another court, in which I had 
never been. There I saw about a dozen eunuchs standing together 
near a window, which was open, where some one seemed to be 
conversing with them. I drew near unobserved, and found it was 
the king of kings himself 1 stood till he perceived me, and then 
fell flat upon the ground, to show that I came to make a supplica- 
tion. 

“Ah! Meerza Ahmed,” said his M: ajesty, “ what are you doing 
here ?—-W hat is the matter 2H: ve any of the women been treat. 
ing you ill?——-They are terrible devils these women, Meerza—Ah! 
is itnotso? Come near, and tell me what you want. If you have 
any ureeza™ to present, you ought to have come to the salam.t— 
But let me hear what it is.” 


* Ureeza, a petition. t Salam, a levee held by the king every morning. 
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«« My urz,” so please your Majesty,” said I, “is one which it 
would not have become me to make to the king of kings in public; 
but a fortunate chance, or some lucky conjunction of the heavenly 
bodies, has now directed me to your Majesty; for I lost my way, 
and came here, not knowing whither | was going. But your Ma- 


jesty is always gracious, and I trust will not deny the first petition 


of the slave of your house.” 


“ Well, Meerza Ahmed,” said his Majesty, “if you ask any 
thing in reason, you shall have it; and it your request is such as 
the king cannot with propriety grant, you shall pay a fine of 100 
tomans for making it. Now tell me what it is.”’ 

I fell again upon the ground, and begged the life of Meiram. 

“« By the head of the king,” said his Majesty, ** you must pay 
your 100 tomans; can any thing be more unreasonable than your 
request ? a jade, to play the king the trick she has played; to dis- 
grace and insult him; and you would have her forgiven! What, 
Meerza, do you want her for yourself? I thought you had been 
too old to trouble yourself about young wives now. What would 
you make of her, Meerza, if you had her? Come, send for your 
100 tomans, for you have forfeited them, or give me a good reason 
for your request.” 

“The girl,’’ said I, “is innocent of the crime for which she is 
doomed to suffer.” 

“If you can prove that,” replied the king, “I shall be better 
pleased than if I had received the money, for the girl is passing 
fair.”’ 

I related to his Majesty the story of Meiram, word for word, as 
she had told it to me, and he listened with great attention. When 
[ came to tell him of the executioners’ having gone to take her 
away, and of her having reproached Eusuf’s mother for trying to 
save her, in preference to her own son, and of the mother’s opinion 
of her son’s conduct, and of her calling him mad, and of their 
great distress and sorrow, the king expressed some pity for them. 
{ added, that if his Majesty would grant a pardon to them both, 
their being in fact half man and wife (for they had been betrothed) 
would give a fair pretext for doing so—the generosity of his Ma- 
jesty would be echoed from one end of the empire to the other; 
and that I was sure the girl would rather die than be untrue to her 
betrothed husband; for if he were put to death, she certainly 
would break her heart with grieving. 

The king reflected for a while, then said, “* Hakeem Bashee,t 
you have done well to make these things known—the king gives 
the girl to your charge—let her be taken to your own house, and 
well treated, and have her ready to be produced when the king 
shall demand her. ‘The fellow shall be examined. If his story 
agrees with yours, he shall be pardoned. If not, you must pay the 
100 tomans. Do you hear what the king has ordered ?” 


* Urz, the same as ureeza. | Hakeem Bashee, head physician. 
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I fell upon the ground once more, and blessed his Majesty’s ge- 
nerosiiy and benevolence, which no prince had ever equalled. 

His Majesty sent an eunuch of rank to liberate Meiram, and 
hand her over to my charge, and gave me permission to depart. 

When we arrived at the apartments, I was alarmed by hearing 
a great noise within; many shrill voices were raised at once, and 
Aga Jewah’s was louder than any of them. 

When we entered, I found that the eunuchs whom I had left 
there under a promise to remain quiet; till I arrived, had forced 
their way into Meiram’s room, seized upon every thing they could 
find, and completely plundered the house. 

Poor Meiram, believing that this was only a prelude to a more 
trying scene, sat a silent, passive, and indiflerent spectator of their 
present proceedings. 

The eunuch who accompanied me, not being able to make them 
obey his orders to restore the property, seized a large piece of fire- 
wood, and began to lay about him with all his might. I followed 
his example; and Aga Jewah, who seemed delighted by the op- 
portunity which was afforded him to vent his rage, gave us able 
assistance, so that in five minutes we were masters of the house, 
and had recovered almost all the things that had been taken. 

Having turned the ruffians into the outer room, and set Aga Je- 
wah to watch them, the eunuch who accompanied me with the 
king’s order, came with me into the inner apartment, and having 
paid me many compliments, communicated the nature of his in- 
structions. 

While he was speaking, a breathless and distressing anxiety was 
painfully visible in the old woman’s countenance ; and when she 
heard that Meiram was to proceed to my house, she started from 
where she was sitting, and throwing herself at my feet, kissed 
them a hundred times. 

Meiram followed her example; but as she rose she looked at me 
wistfully, and seemed about to speak, but checked herself, and cast 
her eyes upon the ground. The old woman’s keen eye, too, was 
fixed upon me with a look of inquiry, which seemed to ask if I had 
nothing more to say. I interpreted their looks rightly, and told 
them that there was nothing to fear for Eusuf. 

It has been said by wise men, that the effects of excessive joy 
are nearly the same with those of sorrow, and so it was now, for 
Meiram and the old woman were no sooner relieved from all their 
fears, which so late had hung heavily upon them, than they began 
to sob and weep, and any one who might have entered then, would 
have imagined that I had been the bearer of some doleful tidings. 
After a time they became more composed, and began to prepare 
themselves for their departure. 

The eunuch now intimated that it was customary to give a pre- 
sent to the king’s eunuchs when they left the house; and though I 
represented their bad conduct, he still insisted on their right to a 
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compensation for having been disappointed of the plunder, which, 
had the king’s intention not been happily changed, would, as a 
matter of course, have fallen to their share. He also intimated, that 
he himself expected a handsome reward. 

All this was speedily adjusted, and having left Aga Jewah in 
charge of the apartments, we proceeded to the gate of ‘the haram. 

The news had gone abroad that Meiram was to live at my house, 
and the people conceived that the king had given her to me. As 
we went through the court many jokes were passed upon us; some 
of them no doubt very witty; but my mind was too much occupied 
to be either annoyed or amused by them. 

From the gate, an eunuch was sent with Meiram, to show her 
my house, and I hurried home to prepare for her reception. 

Not many hours had elapsed since the king had pardoned Mei- 
ram, but my wife, who heard every thing, and always had a wrong 
edition of every story, bad been told that the king had given mea 
young wife, and that she might expect her immediately. Accord- 
ingly, when I entered she made a furious attack upon me, and it 
was long before she could be persuaded that what she had heard 
was not true. 

At last I gave her a short sketch of the business; and had just 
succeeded in persuading her of the truth of it, when Meiram 
arrived. 

My wife, to do her justice, was capable of great kindness, and 
had naturally a good heart, but her cursed jealousy ruined her tem- 
per, and for many years destroyed my happiness. On this occasion, 
however, her good feelings had been excited, and she received Mei- 
ram, and the old woman, whom I had invited to accompany her, 
as kindly as I could possibly desire. She lodged them comfortably, 
put fewer questions than could have been expected, and succeeded 
in making them very happy. 

The king, having satisfied himself of the truth of what I had re- 
lated to him, liberated Eusuf the next day, and ordered that he 
should be immediately married to Meiram. He gave Eusuf an 
office of emolument about the court, and allowed Meiram to keep 
all the jewels which she had received while in the royal haram, 
which were valued at several thousand of tomans. Eusuf rose every 
day in favour, and was soon made a khan. 

Till within a very few years they have resided at the capital, but 
have lately removed to a village which the king has given them, 
amongst the Armenians, in one of his provinces. They have several 
children, and live very comfortably. They have been very grateful 
for my services, and send me frequent presents of fowls and fat 
lambs, and butter and eggs, so that I seldom have occasion to buy 
any of these articles. 
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LETTER FROM CHARLES EDWARDS, ESQ. 
Medhurst, 1816. 

Thanks for your congratulations; and take mine in return, on 
your having escaped free with life, and, what is more important 
still, without disfigurement. Really, to see a man, in these times, 
go through ten years’ service untouched—Talavera, Busaco, Sala- 
manca, and Waterloo; besides duels, bye skirmishes, and occa- 
sional leaps out of windows; might almost make one a believer in 
«The Special Grace,”’ or the Mussulman doctrine of predestina- 
tion. 

Your kind papers met me at Falmouth, where I landed, from a 
pilot-boat, on the 14th, after contending thirty hours with such a 
gale as the very spirit of larceny might have given itself up for 
lost in. One whole night we had of it, and best part of two days, 
with top-masts struck, top-gallant masts rolled away, hatches bat- 
tened down, dead-lights shut in, boats gone, spars washed off, (ex- 
cept a few that we lashed across the deck, to avoid being washed 
off ourselves,) and lower masts groaning, and creaking, and strain- 
ing, as if well inclined, if the hubbub lasted, to make away after 
their companions. 

Never was so frightened before in all my life—which I attribute 
entirely to my having lately become “ monied.”’ In the onset of 
the affair, a trifle of a sea took us; beat in all the quarter boards on 
our weather side; and carried away six water casks, and four pigs, 
besides the cook-house, the cook in it, and the binnacle. It was 
night, dark as piteh, and raining. So black, that the man at the 
helm could not have seen shore if his bowsprit-end had run against 
it. And then, on a sudden, by the flashes of lightning half a mi- 
nute long—the whole hopeless, interminable prospect of white 
foaming water opened before you; with the pigs, and the casks, 
and the hen-coops, each riding off upon a separate wave as big as 
Westminster Abbey. 

Beggary, time out of mind, has been valiant. He must be brave 
(perforce) who has no breeches; but the holder of exchequer bills 
hates instinctively to find himself one moment trespassing upon the 
moon—flying upwards to impugn the dog-star, as if out of a swing 
nine times as high as the gibbet Haman was hanged upon; and, the 
next, to be sunk down into a cursed bottomless black chasm, with 
the water, on three sides at least of him, above the pitch of his top- 
gallant yard, the whole bed of sea, in the ordinary course of fluids 
coming to their level, being to close fifty feet over his head within 
the next half second. 

And then, in the midst of the provoking darkness, which hides 
the extent of your danger, and enables you to add just two hundred 
per cent. to it, arises a vast array of multifarious clatters, to terrify 
those who don’t know their import, and those who do. First, your 
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jeopardy is suggested by the lively rattling of the thunder, the 
pelting of the rain, and the hoarse roar of the wind in the rigging. 
Next, you become interested in the rending and shivering of sails, 
the rocking and squeaking of yards and masts, the choking and 
hiecuping of pumps, and the frequent crashes of ‘‘ something gone!” 
—expecting the next thing that *‘ goes”? to be yourself. The lighter 
accompaniments consisting, chiefly, in a perpetual rush of boiling 
water under your bow, and the blowing of a score of grampuses 
(who are evidently waiting for you) in it; these last performers 
(doubtless the original tritons) spouting, and committing all kinds 
of singeries in their hilarity; obviously esteeming it a mistake of 
Providence that it should not be a tempest always! 

A man may be as stout as Hercules, and yet not care to be eaten 
by cetaceous fishes. Did you never observe that the people who 
bring themselves to subaqueous terminations in and about London, 
almost always choose to conclude in something like smooth water? 
Nursery maids take the New River and the Paddington Canal,— 
lovers, the ‘ Serpentine,”’ and the “ Bason’”’ in Hyde Park ;— 
stock-jobbers go to Westminster Bridge and Blackfriars ;—whipped 
school-boys, and desperate ’prentices, into water butts and fish 
ponds; but no adventurers (at least I don’t recollect any) ever 
jump off London Bridge, where the flood has an angry, threatening 
appearance. Man, even where he is to be a slave and a fool, finds 
a satisfaction in being a slave and a fool in his own way. One gen- 
tleman conceits to die in battle; another has a fancy to pass in his 
bed. Many part by corrosive sublimate and laudanum, who would 
livewn if they were bound to use the knife. There are obstacles 
to the application of the “ bare bodkin’”’ more than the high-souled 
Hamlet could descend to think of; and, for myself, if I were going 
to be drowned, I confess I should like to meet my fate in quiet 
water. 

But here I am, my friend, on shore; every thought of danger 
(and of water) over; master of myself, ten years of life and youth, 
and a hundred thousand pounds of fortune that I never hoped for. 
Your letter is most welcome. For excuses, let them trouble nei- 
ther of us. A lapse of intercourse is not necessarily a breach of 
friendship; and, if it were, the act that made the lapse was mine. 
«« Man proposes,”’ as somebody says, “‘and God disposes ;”’—few 
sublunary resolves can stand against the force of circumstances. I 
took my course seven years since—at least I think so—not as a 
man who was without friends, but like a man who wished to keep 
them. When the sheet-anchor could not hold my vessel, it was as 
well to drive, and keep the kedge on board. Fools “ try” their 
friends, and lose them—pressing on a toy of glass, as though it 
were a rock of adamant. They forget the very first condition upon 
which they hold the feeling they are trusting to; void the lease, 
and yet marvel when the lord enters for breach of covenant. A man 
must perish—this is an arrangement in nature—before he can be 
regretted. The tragic poet dares not, for all Parnassus, save his 
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hero in the last scene. You are mistaken, and you do me injustice, 
when you say, that I had no “ friend’’ (at the time you refer to) 
but yourself. I tell you, that at the very moment when, upon de- 
liberation, I “took service”? asa private soldier—an act of which 
I am more proud than of any I ever performed in my whole life!— 
at that very moment I had a letter in my hand from a woman— 
God bless her !—She was the widow of an officer whom I had once 
served, and she suspected my condition—entreating me, in terms 
which I can never forget, though I will not quote them, to share 
her means (and they were slight ones) till my embarrassments 
were over. If friendship could have helped me, Heaven knows! 
here it was in its most agreeable form. But there is a principle of 
re-action, among the first ordinances of nature, which makes it im- 
possible to profit by such an offer. It seemed a jewel, the thing 
that was held out to me; but, had I grasped, it would have turned 
to ashes in my hand. I was famishing, and cool water stood at my 
lips; but it would have fled and mocked me, had I sought to taste 
it. Here lies no failure; for, on the point, there is no power in the 
will of the proposing individual; the obstacle, which is insurmount- 
able, is a parcel of the very system under which we breathe. The 
precise qualities which procure a man offers of assistance, are those 
(nine times in ten) he would sacrifice by accepting it. 

Few people will give away, even their money, to a crouching 
coward—a dependant—a hanger-on ; and yet what else than these 
can he be who consents to live upon the bounty of another? The 
romantic generosity of Mrs. *s character was excited by what 
she took to be a corresponding principle of chivalry in mine, She 
would have saved a man, (she guessed from death,) whom certain 
qualities, which she liked, went to endanger; and forgot to think 
of the folly which had brought him into peril, in surprise at the 
unshrinking obduracy with which he stood to meet it. Why, you 
see, a man’s very vanity, in a situation like this, leaves him no 
choice but to be cut up and devoured. From the moment that § 
listened to a thought of safety, I ceased to be the hero that the 
lady took me for. I should have been absolutely an impostor if I 
had accepted her offer; for, the very instant that I even paused 
upon it, it became the property of somebody else. You must be 
burned—there is no help for it—if you wish to be a martyr. You 
must die (though it is unpleasant) before your name can be embla- 
zoned on your tomb. I desire to wrong no man’s feeling; but the 
course you complain of is the course which I should take again. 
Assistance from “ friendship”’ is always bought dearly, and turns 
out generally to be good for nothing when you have it.. You part, 
in a sad state of the market, with, perhaps, a good character; and, 
after the bargain is concluded, find that you have got in payment a 
bad shilling. 

But a truce to past troubles, unless it be to laugh at them—Did 
I not tell you, even when I was falling—did I not tell you that I 
should rise again? It is but yesterday that I stood in the world 
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alone, without rank, reckoning, or respect; that I was a nameless 
creature, without rights, without possessions, without even personal 
liberty; and to-day, I, the same “‘ Charles Edwards’’—helped by 
no man—thanking none—I breathe my horse on ground that is 
mine own, and am a “ lord’’ and a gentleman of worship! I went 
forth as a sold and purchased slave; and, Mameluke like, I have 
returned as a chief and a conqueror. Charles Edwards—(* rogue 
Wellborn !’?)—* Lord” of the manor of Medhurst! and the “ lance- 
prisade”’ hath two bankers ;—the “ rough-rider’? knows when it 
shall be “‘ quarter-day!’? Yesterday my estate was an empty sto- 
mach, and Chelsea was my inheritance! and to-day, there is a gen- 
tleman who cannot stand straight in my presence, shows the rent- 
roll of my “landed property;”’ and talks of “ rents,’ “ farms,” 
« feoffments,”’ “ fisheries,’’ “ waifs,”’ “ strays,”’ and ** commonable 
rights !’’— 

Come to me, if possible, for I am full of business; and my head 
might be in a better condition for transacting it. People who inherit 
fortunes from their fathers, never guess even at the real advantages 
of wealth. You never got a true feeling of the deliciousness of 
having money—no, not even from seeing half your acquaintances 
go without it. But, for me! I am just bursting as from darkness 
into the broad blaze of sunshine—from bondage into freedom un- 
controlled—-from childish helplessness, into the strength and power 
of a giant! My quarrel always with life was, that a man could not 
work his way into a house in Grosvenor Square, until a narrower 
house might serve his desires, and be more than sufficient for his 
necessities. ‘There was no path by which a man could make a for- 
tune to himself, and sit down to dissipate it in profusion, even at 
thirty. I had a thought once of going to the bar—lI scarcely know 
how or why. But, when I peeped into a court of law, and saw the 
bare results of years of puzzlement!—the “damned Hebrew, or 
parchment as thick as a board,’’ what was the net product of eyes 
poured out, and brains distracted! and the Chancellor himself, the 
enfant gaté of forensic fortune,—suffering arguments, and recon- 

-ciling absurdities, for eight or ten hours every day—even if he got 
off for that !—I found myself, (with the power of locomotion, and 
two shirts,) incomparably the richer man of the two! His lordship 
had the peerage; but I could walk ‘i’ the sweet air.” He held 
the seat of honour; but I was at liberty to ‘‘depart the court.” 
Like the Frenchman in Montaigne’s tale, who had his choice to be 
hanged or married, I cried, ‘* Drive on the cart !’’—it was cheaper 
to starve than (on such terms) to earn the money! But now—when 
I have the money, Robert—and have it—as only it becomes worth 
having—without the earning !—when I have it honourably too, and 
conscientiously—in my own undoubted right! no kidnapped pro- 
digy of ninety to break in upon my graceful leisure, with fables of 
cajolement, plunder, and desertion! no heiress wife, even though 
young and beautiful, made bold by an unreasonable settlement, to 
hint that my extravagancies, or infidelities, are committed, in all 
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sénses, at her cost!—the luxury—the splendour—the free agency 
—that all my life I have been thirsting tor, are mine! Not a wild 
scheme that I have dreamed of but takes a “local habitation,” and 
a show of accomplishment! Not a light wish but now seems fea- 
sible, fitting—only unpossessed, because | may possess it when I 
will. How many a woman have | adored—and fled from—lest I 
might muke her estate as desperate as my own! How many a man, 
whom I could have trampled, have I suffered to insult over me, 
when those I loved might have been injured by my triumph! I 
was prudent, and forbearing, and humble, where the tempers of 
some would have given way. I was modest, and shunned collision, 
where I felt myself the weaker vessel. I did not care even to be 
fought with, where the contest would have been felt a matter of 
hardship by my antagonist. I ‘ abode my time” in suffering and 
in silence—but that time is come at last! and what I owe in the 
world, both of good and ill, please Heaven! shall now be paid to the 
utmost farthing. If it was sport while the poor bear was chained, 
the scene may change now he has broke free. I have never com- 
plained of the abuse of strength by others, let none complain of its 
reasonable exercise by me. I will ask no account for what has been 
done in the past, but the right shall be mine to do now for the fu- 
ture. I will seek for no combat with any man alive; but it shall 
go hard, if, with some, 1 have not the benefit of a victory. 

And this seems very heroical, all of it, and very foolish, when I 
meant to be in the best humour in the world? But the fact is, I 
have had a touch or two of the piguant here—my recollection just 
a little stirred up—since my arrival. I came to England, prepared 
to be pleased at all points. Home shows delightfully, to the ima- 
gination at least, after six years’ absence. And then there was the 
white bread in the hotels of Falmouth, and its blue-eyed Saxon 
beauties—and the incomparable fresh butter—and the cream!—I 
felt my heart cleave to my country the moment I sat down to 
breakfast. So I saddled at once, finding my cavalry sain et saw/, 
(which I had shipped from Figuera a week before me,) and rode at 
a round rate through Cornwall, Devonshire, and Somerset, pur- 
posing, as “ greatness’? was “ thrust upon me,”’ to lose no time in 
taking possession of it; but, when I got to Bath, an idea struck 
me—it was for the first time—that Sir Walter Beauvoir--(my 
grandfather’s executor)—that it might not be pleasant, under all 
*‘ existing circumstances,” for me to have to introduce myself to 
the worthy baronet. 

We had not been always strangers, in times past, the Beauvoir 
family, and your very devoted servant; and there had been a ces- 
sation of usual attention to him, at a certain time when perhaps he 
was not acting so cautiously as he might have done. Whether I 
distrusted my own merits, or their “ friendship,’’ I wrote a formal 
letter of announcement, covered all over with family arms and 
black wax, and sent it forward by a courier, addressed to Sir 
Walter; which done, I again put on, with as much speed as I could 
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muster, wishing to get a peep, if possible, at my property, without 
being recognised as the owner of it. 

I got to Medhurst before my messenger; but found myself al- 
ready cried at the very Market-cross! I had been hatching devices 
all the way, to know what people thought about me. I might 
hawe spared myself the pains. Most of my grandfather’s tenants 
held beneficial leases; and their ‘* prophetic souls’? were on the 
qui vive. My “listing for a horse soldier,”’ and “ going off with 
the Major’s lady’’—the whole history was afield, with additions, 
alterations, and exaggerations. I sent for a hair-dresser, and had 
it all (without asking) in five minutes. My father’s unreasonable 
postponement gave some offence; my most-to-be-lamented succes- 
sion still more. I was to make a seraglio of the manor-house in a 
fortnight ; and to get rid of the last acre in a year. 

Next day, I sent my own servant to Beauvoir, with a note, set- 
ting forth my arrival, and requesting an interview. Signor José 
wore his foreign livery, and red Montero cap; and departed, upon 
a very curious Spanish horse, that I have brought over with me, 
with half the population of Medhurst. at his heels. In truth, the 
horse—you shall see him when we meet—was a monture fit for 
Murat in person! No whipped and curbed-up restive English jade, 
that you thrust spurs into, and, when he flinches, call it spirit; but 
a beast that will eat of his master’s bread, and drink of his cup; 
never felt a spur in all his life, and knows switches and halters 
only by report. On my affirmation!—(my attorney shall make af- 
fidavit of it)—he is the very steed—the real Rabican—sung of by 
Ariosto—who cheats the sand of his shadow, and on the snow 
leaves no mark of his footstep! Who was begotten of the flame, and 
of the wind! Who might pace dry-shod upon the sea; make his 
trottoir of a zephyr; and for speed!—I forget the rest of the 
poetry; but I know I bought the animal when he was a colt, and 
have pampered him ever since, till he is as fleet as a roebuck, and 
as fierce, in any hands but my own, as a three-days-taken tiger. 

And noon brought this inestimable quadruped back, with an an- 
swer to my letter, and with so many clowns in admiration of his 
curvetting, that I was fain te command the locking of his stable 
door. 

Sir Walter’s communication was less offensive than I had ex- 
pected; but my mind was made up as to how I should proceed. 
Fight always at once, if possible, where you desire to be quiet— 
you are sure of peace, after men know that there is nothing to be 
got by going to war with you. These Beauvoirs are of your gens 
de coterie—your people of the “ real cas/e”’ and “ tone’’—(that is, 
your people who, singly, would be hunted down as owls and bed- 
lamites; but who, as a “ set,”? have managed to make their joint- 
stock impudence imposing). I suspected the reception that I should 
meet from them; and I waited upon good Sir Walter without my 
seabbard. There is a recipe in some old book—*‘ How to avoid 
being tossed by a mad bull.” And the instruction given is— 
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“Toss him!’ Try the experiment upon the first coxcomb who 
fancies that you are his inferior ;—charge first, aud give him to 
understand roundly that you fancy he is yours. Be coldly su- 
percilious with all “important” caitiffs, and most punctual be your 
attention to the matter in debate; but let no temptation prevail 
with you to touch on any earthly point beyond it. In business all 
men are equal. The casting of an account knows no distinction of 
persons. But remember, that he (whoever he is) stands a babbler, 
convict, who utters one word except to state the sum total of it. 
Get an observation about the weather, you reply with some— 
“‘ Thirteen and ninepence!’’ and your interlocutor is dead. A 
syllable de trop will enable you to decline “ general communica- 
tion,”’ where no approach to such a state was ever intended. Poor 
Sir Walter came down, loaded to the very muzzle, to repress “* fa- 
miliarity’’? on my part; but 1 found him guilty of “ familiarity” 
himself, and made him bear the penalty of it, before six sentences 
had been exchanged between us. 

“« The late gales’”-—there was no “ Happy to see me at Beauvoir!” 
— The late gales had rendered my passage from the continent 
difficult ?”” 

‘* It had not been pleasant.’,—This came after we were seated; 
and after a salutation such as might pass between the automaton 
chess-player and the ghost in Don Juan. 

I had received letters, of course, from Mr. Dupuis? 

** At Figuera, to the 30th ult.”—Followed by a long pause, 
which I did not move to interrupt—Mr. Dupuis is my agent and 
attorney. 

** The late Mr. Charlton Edwards,”’ in a tone of condescension 
this and dignified feeling, which made me think that the Lord had 
delivered the speaker into my hands—** The late Mr. Charlton 
Edwards, I was perhaps aware, he (Sir W. B.) had much respect- 
ed?”? (I was aware, Robert, that it was very inconvenient for a 
gentleman to speak, and not to be answered; but, as this observa- 
tion needed no reply, | made none, except a look of polite sur- 
prise. ) 

** That sentiment alone’’—here a little hesitation, occasioned by 
my omitting such an opportunity to protest—*‘ that sentiment 
alone had induced him to take upon himself the somewhat labori- 
ous duty of an executor. There was a legacy of five hundred 
pounds attached to the office; but,’’—(this was the coup that was 
to annihilate me)—* that—remembrance—he should desire to be 
excused from accepting.”’ 

As six cards at least more, in the potential way, were coming, I 
trumped the suit at once.—* In that case, the sum would pass to 
any charity which he (Sir Walter) might be disposed to favour; 
and I would endeavour to add something which should be worthy 
to accompany so munificent a donation.’”°—This reply, not even 
pointed with contempt at his thinking to overwhelm me by giving 
up five hundred pounds that I knew he did not want —(had it been 
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ten thousand, with all the family consequence, I had trembled for 
my patrimony)—this reply, given without the movement of a sin- 
gle muscle, carried us straight to reading “ the will;?’ during which 
operation, the Baronet’s temper was once or twice nearly over- 
co...e by the irreverent neighing of my Spanish steeds, who chal- 
lenged al! comers, from under the window. We did get through, 
however—temper, gravity, and all—and, Mr. Dupuis being sum- 
moned, Sir Walter and I formally took leave of each other;—I, on 
my part, tolerably well satisfied that I had waived no dignity in 
our brief conference, but a little surprised why a man, who cer- 
tainly disliked me, should have chosen to act as my executor; and 
he, as I thought, somewhat disconcerted (though I never guessed 
with what abundant cause) at the seeming change in my humour, 
and habits of acting and thinking. : 

My grandfather has left me every thing; and (with all his ec- 
centricities, he had spirit and taste,) his last order was, that Monck- 
ton Manor should be kept, to my arrival, just as he himself had 
lived in it. It would be nonsense to talk of feeling any deep re- 
gret for the death of a man whom I scarcely ever saw; but—I am 
not quite ungrateful—if half his money would bring him to life 
again, he should have it. As the case stands, however, I get a 
diamond, vou see, not only ready polished, but ready set to my 
hand, and had nothing to do when | arrived here, but walk straight 
into the well-ordered mansion of my forefathers—from the which 
imagine me writing, just now, to bid you weleome! So despotic, 
that not a mouse, if J list be silent, dares raise his voice within three 
stories of me! Conceive me, sole master, and disposing of all, in 
the very last house of all the world, in which I ever looked to dis- 
pose of any thing! Sitting in a small room, more stocked with 
roses than with books, which takes rank as “* The Library.” Be- 
fore a buhl-table, at a long narrow Gothic window—people did not 
care for too much light, even before there was a tax upon it—really 
extant, I believe, (the window) since the days of Henry the VII. 
My great grandfather, I know, traced it back to Rufus, and had 
his doubts if it might not have been carried up to the Conqueror. 
With a great deal of nicknack furniture, and some good Flemish 
pictures; a most unnecessary list of servants, and an incomparable 
eellar of wine, to amuse me within; and, without—a strange, irre- 
gular, semi-barbarous kind of prospect to look at,—almost gro- 
tesque, but not unpleasing—between the remote, and the immedi- 
ate. Beyond my “ring fence,” a branch of the Wye—a real stee- 
ple (the chureh of Medhurst)—the village inn, with a rising sun 
(for a sign) that might warm all Lapland through a three months 
winter—and abundance, generally, of heath, and rivulet, and hill, 
and copse, and forest, part of mine own, and part belonging to the 
demesne of Beauvoir. 

More at home, a great multiplication of flower-gardens, kitchen- 
gardens, and nurseries, shrubberies, zig-zag walks, and fish-ponds, 
with duck islands in the middle of them. The view total supply- 
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ing a sort of index to the various tastes of the twelve last incum- 
bents on the property; each of whom thought it a pity to undo 
any trifle that had been done by his predecessor; and all had such 
a horror of either rebuilding, or radical alteration, that a surveyor, 
caught even making a sketch upon the estate, would have found no 
more quarter from them than a beast of prey. 

For my own part, I rather agree, { confess, in this opinion about 
the “‘surveyor.”’ 1 think, in strictness, he belongs to that class of 
artists—as the attorney—the house-painter—or the undertaker—in 
whose very callings there is something that men shudder at the re- 
collection of. Certainly, if | were in trade myself, I would be a 
wine-merchant, or a confectioner, or of some crait, so that people 
should be able to look me in the face without abhorrence; and, for 
the present at least, I shall so far affirm my ancestral piety, as to 
let Monckton remain with all its inconveniencies. But you lost 
much, I assure you, that—not meeting me on the coast—you miss- 
ed the solemnity of my “ taking possession.” 

The “ joyful tidings’’ of the “* new lord’s” arrival had been pro- 
mulgated as soon as I reached Beauvoir Castle; and, in the hall of 
that edifice, (on leaving it,) I found my steward, attended by a 
couple of keepers, waiting to ‘ pay his duty.’’ I mounted my 
grey horse, who had collected all the domestics of Sir Walter’s 
stable department in criticism round him; and the unearthly im- 
moveableness which I preserved of feature, joined to a few words 
of Spanish, in which I now and then spoke to José, seemed to root 
the very thought of my ever having been an offending Adam out 
of men’s minds. As I rode through the village, ‘* attended,” the 
landlord of the Rising Sun stood, in devotion, to bow to me. His 
wife and daughters were forthcoming too in their best clothes; and 
there was my barber, looking as though he wished, for once, he 
had been less communicative; although, as he told me afterwards, 
by way of excuse, “ he had only said what every body else said.” 
So we moved forward—the bells ringing for my ‘ happy return.” 
I, in the front, with Mr. Poundage a little to the rear on one side, 
and Mr. Dupuis, wishing to be familiar, but not quite knowing 
how to compass it, on the other; José behind, and the two keepers 
taking long shots, (in the way of comprehension,) at his English; 
and the folks of the village taking off their hats as we passed—to 
the whole of which I returned a grave courtesy; but as though it 
disturbed my own reflections, rather than otherwise. 

I shall be in the commission of the peace, Robert, within these 
six months, and set people in the stocks! The five ey 
legacy goes to repair “ the chureh,”’ as the joint gift of Sir Walter 
Beauvoir and myself. The parish-oflicers have already waited 
upon me in procession! I shall have a tablet put up for me of marble, 
and a vile verse inscribed on it in Latin—and ‘ Charles Edwards, 
Esq.”’ gave—so much—to “ beautify,”—“ Anno MDCCCXVI.” 
—with an obii¢ when I die, and a notice who was church-warden 


whgn 1 was buried. 
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On my arrival at “ Home,” every thing—the short notice con- 
sidered—was creditable to my friend Poundage’s taste. People, 
all very alarmed and anxious, as beseems those who have to get 
their own livelihood. At the lodge-gate I found my “ porter’’ in 
deep black, and reverence, “ deeper still.”’ My gardeners were 
seattered at different points about the grounds, that I might not, 
by any accident, go too far without having worship paid me. Be- 
fore the grand entrance, (to which Mr. Poundage rode forward, 
with a bow for permission,) stood my serving-men, in full livery. 
My housekeeper, fat and oppressive, as an ancient lady ought to 
be, ready to welcome me. Half a dozen of my chief tenants, all 
“in mourning’ (for the “ beneficial leases ;’?) my maid servants 
peeping here and there, round corners, and out of upper windows. 

And then, mo1r—Myself—Le Grand Homme vient !—Don’t 
you see me, Bob?—in my long dark pelisse, able to stand alone 
with lace and embroidery—upon my grey horse, full sixteen hands 
high, with his massy furniture, foreign saddie, holsters, pistols, 
&c., all complete. The whole cavalcade an extremely well got up 
and imposing affair, I assure you; and one which would have led 
me to think most puissantly of the chief personage concerned in it, 
if I had not (on certain previous occasions) enjoyed the advantage 
of his acquaintance. 

My location completed, “‘ domestic duties’? commenced; and I 
couldn’t find in my heart (though I shall economize) to discharge 
any of my people. 

Audience to Mrs. Glasse—“ Forty years in the family!”— 
“‘Hoped my Honour’s breakfast had given my Honour satisfac- 
tion.”? She must die, I suppose, at Monckton, and be buried at 
my cost. 

Audience to my steward —at breakfast—and told him I was sa- 
tisfied with his way of doing things. He had a desire, I saw, to fall 
at my feet, but doubted whether it might not be taken as a liberty. 

Visit from Mr. Dupuis;—thought he seemed rather a scoundrel, 
and went through all his accounts at one sitting!—Cost me seven 
hours, but completely took down the gentleman’s importance. 
Concluded by making him commit several valuable documents to 
my own iron chest; and ordered his bill (convinced he’d never 
live to make it out) for “the morning of the 27th.” 

Day following, full of business. Opened letters from all the 
tradesmen within ten miles, craving “orders.”? Before dinner, 
made a progress through my whole estate, and went through the 
ceremonies (legal) of taking possession. Rode my grey horse 
again, who neighed furiously, bringing every body out of doors at 
every fresh house or stable he came near. Going home—all the 
people about quite deafened with this outery, met one of the junior 
Beauvoirs, on horseback, ina lane. At the sight of whom, de dif 
Rabican gave such a ferocious neigh, rearing and plunging at the 
same time, as if for battle, that the Captain’s hunter bolted into the 
hedge, and had nearly overthrown him. I moved slightly, Igok- 
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ing at Dupuis—who was riding in great bodily fear, as far as he 
might from me—and the compliment was (quite as slightly) returned. 

But I had a hold all this while (of which I knew nothing) upon 
the heart of the Beauvoir family; and it procured me the unhoped- 
for honour of a visit from Sir Walter, almost before I became aware 
of its existence. 

Dupuis let me into the fact first—as a last card against bringing 
in his bill, and giving up his agency. It was the borough of Med- 
hurst, it seems, that formed the grand link between my late grand- 
father and the people at the castle. 

He always gave up the parliamentary interests; but our proper- 
ty is suspected of carrying a majority. Major Beauvoir sits for 
Medhurst; Sir Walter is one of the members for the county. I 
was to have been played upon by these good folks us they pleased, 
and slighted as they pleased into the bargain. But my business- 
like movements have struck them with alarm. A general election 
approaches, and, though they are rich, they must not lose Med- 
hurst. I am a beast, instead of (what they hoped to find me) a 
fool; but my “ beneficial leases’’ are dangerous. And so—though 
the Beauvoirs are “ select,”—down came Sir Walter, to trim be- 
tween his pride and his necessity. 

It was really pitiful to see the poor old buzzard, who, you know, 
is high and mighty, compelled to communicate with a wretch, who 
would have no notion of any body’s being high and mighty at all. 
First, he had a sort of hope left that I was an ass, and that he 
might cheat me out of what he wanted, instead of purchasing it. 
Then, got out of patience at my obstinate formality; but still was 
sure that any direct overture towards intimacy from him, would 
remove it. At last, in the midst of the creature’s doubt whether 
he would be friends, he suddenly happened to doubt whether / 
would; on which the quibbling was dropped in alarm, and nothing 
thought of but carrying the point. And so, two hours after Mr. 
Dupuis had told me this long election story, “ in confidence,”’—a 
confidence to which I just trusted so far, as not to give him the 
slightest hint how I meant to act upon it in return,—though I was 
a “ rough rider,”’ and had a horse that “ neighed,’’ I received a 
morning call from Sir Walter, which ended (sorely against his 
will) in an invitation to dine at Beauvoir Castle. 

If I could make head against the world when I was naked and 
pennyless, I can hardly fear to do so now. You know me, and 
know how I yalue the opinion of such people as these; but they 
are still members of a party, that in some way or other must be 
dealt with. I shall have to fight my passage, against something 
perhaps of prejudice, into certain circles to which a man of for- 
tune should have admission. As the first goose might cackle, ten 
to one the whole flock would follow. This Beauvoir bidding was 
an opportunity to begin the struggle with advantage. 

I rode to the castle on horseback, (this took place yesterday,) 
and arrived as nearly as possible at the last moment: haying de- 
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clined usimg one of Sir Walter’s carriages, “ until my own could be 
put in order.”” From the very entry of the avenue, I saw what 
was to be my reception,—the evening was tempting, but the win- 
dows and balconies were deserted. The “having me” was evi- 
dently an “ infliction.””—Vl try if I can’t teach some of the fami- 
ly what “ infliction” is. 

Dinner was instantaneous,—(as I had hoped,)—so sparing me an 
inconvenient preliminary ten minutes in the drawing-room. The 
party quite private, in order that the open avowal of me might 
still be got rid of, if possible. We had Sir Walter, pompous, but 
rather fidgetty. We had Lady B., well-bred enough, and not very 
ill-natured. The two Misses Beauvoirs, looking most determinate- 
ly—*‘ nothing less than nobility approaches Kitty !’’ Major B., the 
gentleman who “ sits;’’ Captain B., the gentleman whom I nearly 
overthrew; the gowvernante of the young ladies; and the parson 
of the parish. 

This was the ‘bore’? party,—evidently premeditated; every 
thing was conducted “in a concatenation,’ as Goldsmith has it, 
“ accordingly.’’ I was meant—transparently—to be a “ lost mon- 
ster”’ within the first five minutes; and yet I never enjoyed an en- 
tertainment so much, I think, in my life. It is so delicious a role to 
play—and, withal, so easy—when a man is desirous only of being 
disagreeable! And when I reflected that these lunatic creatures, 
who really stood personally within the scope of my danger—these 
“ splacknucks,”” into whose house I would have hired myself as 
their footman, and, in twelve months, have ruled it as their lord— 
that they, who were absolutely suitors to me for a boon, and over my 
prospects, or possessions, could have no breath of influence,—that 
they should be so mad as to desire to distress me, and hope by 
exhibiting a few common grimaces to succeed !—the thing, so far 
from supplying a cause of annoyance, was, as you must perceive, 
unboundedly jocose and entertaining. 

We had the stale farce of silent Aauteur played off; and a few 
more modern airs in the peculiarities of eating and drinking. The 
Misses B. were prodigious in the arrangements of their salad. The 
Captain—he is of “ the Guards’””—ate fish with his fingers. But, 
for the ton, I had carte blanche, as being a foreigner; and, for the 
silence, you don’t very easily awe any man where he feels that 
circumstances make him your master. I talked, if no one else 
did; and he who talks prepense, may even “ talk’? with safety. 
With Sir Walter Beauvoir, | spoke of property and interests, in a 
way that made him very anxiously attend to me. The Captain I 
addressed once, (in reply,) and that in a tone just more steady, the 
twentieth part of a note, than I had been using with his father,— 
a word more, and I would have apologised for his ill horseman- 
ship on the preceding day. The Misses Beauvoir I took wine 
with, and would not see that they were fair and inexorable. To 
Lady B. I ventured a few words, just to show that I could behave 
decently, if it was my cue to do so. But it was with the Major—the 
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member for Medhurst—(that has been)—the gentleman for whose 
immediate convenience my presence was submitted to; it was with 
him that my high fortune lay; and the gain was greater than I 
could have even hoped for. 

The Major, I believe, is a person that you have no acquaintance 
with?—I knew something of him, and disliked him, when we 
both were lads. He had then—allowing for my prejudices—the 
qualities which compose a brute; but has now acquired cunning 
enough, in some degree, to conceal them. His early familiarities 
were with watch-houses; his exploits, the beating of hackney- 
coachmen, and dandy linen-drapers at Vauxhall. You may recol- 
lect the fact, perhaps, of his exchanging out of the Fusileers, at 
Cheltenham, for having put a tailor (who asked for money, I be- 
lieve) into the fire? 

The man either was troublesome, or his creditors wanted amuse- 
ment; but he was ordered, I know, to come for payment to a 
house at which three or four gentlemen were dining; the whole 
party then made a very facetious assault upon him, in consequence 
of which Ensign B had to quit his regiment; and the relatives 
of the other offenders paid near two thousand pounds to avoid the 
disgrace of the matter coming into court. Those times are over. 
Men grow more prudent, if not more honest, as they increase in 
age. And my friend the Major’s rank and associations have made 
him a man of fashion; but still he is one of those men, whom, at 
first sight, you would dislike. There are a description of persons, as 
we all find out sometimes, whom you can hardly meet, even in the 
stage-coach, without looking for a quarrel with them. The slight- 
est degree of intercourse seems to make the event quite certain ; 
and, feeling that, you desperately think that the sooner it happens, 
and is over, the better. I remember once sitting in the same cof- 
fee-room with a man whose deportment absolutely fascinated me. 
Not a word had passed between us; and yet I felt that I must either 
instantly insult him, or leave the apartment. Major Beauvoir’s 
manner yesterday, at our re-introduction, was a curious illustration 
of the ungovernableness of this particular faculty: it was decidedly 
repelling, (though not sufficiently so to call for notice,) while, 
from what followed, I have no doubt that it was meant to be con- 
ciliatory. 

For he has the infirmity upon him, (this gentleman,) among 
others, of being easily affected by wine; and the spirit of play, 
which also constantly attends him, had caught a scent of my ready 
money. The exposure that followed was good enough to have 
been bought by encouragement; but his monstrous folly made even 
encouragement unnecessary. A wild extravagance keeps him con- 
stantly poor; and he has not brains enough to make him timid; 
for, take suceessful speculators, with the odds ten to one against 
them generally, and you will find them coarse-minded, obtuse 
men—acute intellect would see too clearly the chance of over- 
throw. In spite of all Sir Walter’s exertion, after the first eight 
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glasses, my mere listening became sufficient to draw him out. 
First, he adverted to the circumstance of our former acquaintance, 
and drew on valiantly, though I made him pull me all the way. 
Then we talked of the country—of horses (his and my own) and 
hunting—my share in the discussion going little beyond monosyl- 
lables. From thence it came to arrangements for town, (whither 
the Major himself was forthwith returning;) and clubs—matches 
—bets—introductions—all the circumstances of currency which I 
wanted, (the command of,) I was enabled politely, but without the 
slightest acknowledgment, to decline. At length I rose to take 
my leave, accompanied to the last possible moment of conversation 
by Sir Waiter, who saw his son’s failure with obvious horror, al- 
though the ingenious gentleman himself never suspected it. We 
descended the great staircase, with solemn deprecation on my part, 
and immense, though not very happily managed, conciliation on 
his. But just as the august personage was expressing his hope, 
under great ardent suffering, that he should early have the plea- 
sure to see me again at Beauvoir Castle, when perhaps something 
might be suggested, with respect to certain political arrangements, 
which might operate to the mutual conveniences, and, indeed, ad- 
vantage, of both our families—just as he got to this point, we 
reached the lower hall, and my grey horse, who was in waiting, 
uttered a most extra hyzna-like, and demoniacal neigh. This 
strange interruption—(which was produced, I believe, by the hear- 
ing my voice)—and at such a juncture too!—disconcerted him 
completelys He stopped—gulped—recollected himself—doubted 
whether to piece his discourse, or begin over again. In the end, 
the poor Baronet stammered out a parting compliment, even worse 
turned than that which Monsieur Rabdican had broken in upon; 
and I returned home a personage decidedly more hateful to the 
Beauvoir family than ever, but completely relieved from all anxie- 
ty about my reception—as a potentate of the vicinity—in future; 
and as an object of detestation with the worthy folks, you know, 
of necessity, an object, if not of terror, of respect. 

This, I think, is as it should be. I am /¢¢ed by these people, 
and will be farther so; and, when they have gone through the 
abomination of getting my interest, they shall find that they have 
lost it. But that they are clumsy imposters, and deserve no such 
lenity, I could end their anxiety in a word; for, if I really have 
a majority in the borough, I think I shall sit for it myself. You 
laugh—but I can’t come back to the army, after six years’ deser- 
tion, to face vour Waterloo reputation upon a * lady-peace”’ estab- 
lishment. And a seat in Parliament gives a man a semblance of 
pursuits in life, which (where no trouble attaches) is convenient. 
You will come over to my election, (if I find I can command the 
place,) and help to eat the bad dinners, and kiss the people’s wives. 
Drop no word, however, I charge you, in the interim; because I 
must bamboozle these coxcombs, who meant to bamboozle me. 
The hook is in their mouths, and I shall be able to keep them on, 
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without giving either a reasonable expectation. The moment they 
ask my decision, | shall give it against them; and yet, before then, 
I will have gained all they sought to withhold from me. This is 
not a world, Robert, in which a man can live by the use of candour, 
or of liberal principle; and he who is wise will fall into its spirit, 
and aequire a taste for hollow-heartedness and selfish feeling. To 
have one’s “ opinions” always flying out against those of every 
body else—one’s heart pinned upon one’s sleéve—is it not to fight 
too much at a disadvantage? And may there not be some whim in 
shaking hands with a man very cordially, when you know he 
means to do you a mortal injury, and when you have digged a 
countermine, (in the way of surprise,) which, in five minutes, is 
to blow him to the moon? When I was poor, who ever behaved 
even fairly to me? And is it not monstrous vanity to expect that I 
now should behave disinterestedly to those I love not? 

Farewell till we meet, which I hope will not be many days; 
but I must (with the kind aid of Sir W. Beauvoir) stamp my cre- 
dit in the right way, before | go—here—in Glostershire. I have 
got a touch, you see, of the true moneyed feeling already—letting 
policy detain me in one place, when inclination would carry me 
to another. 

Fare you well once more, until we shake hands; which, with 
you, I would not do, unless I did it honestly. I shall be in town, I 
believe, by the 28th; and a lieutenant-colonel, I am sure, can leave 
a regiment at any time. As a proof that (for my part) we are still 
upon the same terms that we used to be—ask your father if he will 
** present”? me. I could make old Sir Walter here, I have no doubt, 
submit to the duty, (and, in case I go to the continent, it may be 
convenient to me to get this done;) but I would not have him able 
to say that I ever hoaxed him out of any politeness worth a mo- 
ment’s consideration. Besides, I know enough of your father, to 
believe that he will feel no hesitation in obliging me; and I 
write to show you that I can ask a favour from a friend, when 
itis such a favour as may be conferred by oue gentleman upon 
another. 


Ee 


FROM BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


SPECULATIONS OF A TRAVELLER CONCERNING THE PEOPLE OF 
THE UNITED STATES; WITH PARALLELS. 


Perhaps the best way, after all, of making any two people tho- 
roughly acquainted with each other, is to run a fair parallel between 
them, wherever it can be done—with a firm hand, a clear head, 
and a steady eye. One simple fact, brought home upon us unex- 
pectedly, will often do more than volumes of abstract proposi- 
tions. 

But, in running a parallel of this kind, one should be perpetually 
upon his , or he'will wander into poetry and exaggeration. 

Vou. V. No. 28,—Museum. 2Z 
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The desire of doing a clever or a brilliant thing—of being lively, 
smart, and entertaining, is exceedingly prone to interfere with 
plain matters of fact. But, where national fellowship is concerned, 
the simple truth is always better than pleasantry, and caricature, 
however rich and humorous it may be, is entirely out of place. 
Broad, «bsolute nature, although it may be, sometimes, offensive, 
is never so very offensive as affectation. 

‘be language of ad American will not often betray him; that of 
an Englishman will; so will that of a Seot, or an Irisnman, unless 
he be of the highest elass, when his English is often remarkable for 
purity. 

Kut there are no provincials in the United States. The Yankees, 
who inhabit the New England States, (Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Maine,) differ, it is true, from 
the southern people; and the latter, in their tura, differ from the 
western people; but then it is only in a few words, the whole of 
which might be enumerated in half a minute; and in a strong nasal 
tone, common to a part of the New England population. But for 
these few words, and this tone, the people of any one state in the 
Union might become incorporated with the people of any other, 
five hundred or a thousand miles distant, without being known for 
strangers. And, as it is, the native of any one state can travel from 
one end of the Union to the other, thousands and thousands of 
miles, not only without an interpreter, but with a tolerable cer- 
tainty, if he desire it, of passing, in every state, for a citizen of that 
state. An Englishman, who has no strong provincial dialect, and 
no very peculiar pronunciation, may pass in the same way, without 
suspicion, over the whole of the North American states. 

A fact like this cannot but make a strong impression upon us. 
The best of English, we all know, will not carry a man far, in the 
British empire. To a large proportion of the people, it would be 
wholly unintelligible; and to another large proportion, a sort of 
dialect. 

He who would travel comfortably, for three or four hundred 
miles, in any direction, from London, should understand many 
lanyuages and many dialects. But one language, if he speak it 
tolerably, will carry him all over the North American states ; and, 
in some cases, without permitting him to be known for a stranger. 

The country people of New England—the Virginians and the 
Kentuckians, who are the posterity of the New Englanders—have 
a disposition to sound the vowel a, like the Scotch and Irish; and, 
in some cases, like the Italians, without any variation of tone. 

2 


4 
Thus, they say chamber, and even chamber. The first habit pre- 
vails among the Yankees; the latter, among the Virginians. So, 


too, the Virginians will say bar for bear; har for hair; stars for 
stairs. 
A Yankee will say, I guess; or, sometimes, though very rarely, 
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I caleulate, but never I reckon. A Marylander and a Virginian 
will say, I reckon—sometimes very oddly, as thus: “ Do you visit 
Mr. Jefferson before you leave the country?”’—*I reckon.” But 
a Virginian was never known to say, I guess, or I calculate. A 
Tennesseian or Kentuckian will generally say, I calculate; seldom, 
I guess; and hardly ever, I reckon. These words, in fact, are the 
distinguishing marks of three different divisions of the American 
people. 

Hence the absurdity of those represeniations, however humorous 
they may be, which put all these phrases, and others that resemble 
them, into the same fellow’s mouth. And hence it is, that an Ame- 
rican, who goes to see Mr. Matthews, although he may laugh as 
heartily as another at his drollery, is laughing at a kind of drollery 
which our countrymen do not perceive. Mr. M.’s Yankees come 
from no particular part of the confederacy; and are, evidently, 
‘‘ made up,’’ at second hand, with two fine exceptions, of which I 
shall hereafter take some notice. 

But how would a native of Great Britain relish a character that 
should come upon the stage kilted; with a shamrock in his hat, a 
shilelah in his hand, a leek in his button-hole, or a piece of toasted 
cheese and a red-herring in his pocket: swearing alternately by St. 
Patrick, St. Andrew, St. David, and St. George; and speaking a 
gibberish made up of Scotch, Irish, and Welch, interspersed with 
provincial and Cockney phrases ? 

And yet that is precisely what has been done by those who have 
been employed in getting up brother Jonathans for the English 
market. They have jumbled every thing together, true and false— 
all the peculiarities of all the different people—and ealled the com- 
position a Yankee. 

In almost every book of travels, play, novel, and story, ifa New 
Englander be introduced, he is generally made to do the most ab- 
surd things—for a New Englander; things that are hardly less ab- 
surd than it would be for an Irishman to wear a Scotch dress, talk 
Yorkshire, and swear by St. David. The character of the American 
seems generally to have been manufactured at leisure, from the 
materials collected by other people, in any way, at any time. Thus, 
the dialogues of Mr. Fearon—although there is a grest deal of truth 
in his book, notwithstanding what the people of America may say 
to the contrary—are evidently made up from story-books and yvo- 
cabularies. And the representations of Mr. Matthews are so full 
of blundering, with two exceptions, that, had I not met him in 
America, I should, on seeing his performance, really doubt if he 
had ever been there; so little is there in his “ trip to America,” of 
that extraordinary truth and richness which characterize his trips 
to other parts of the world. He himself would seem to be aware 
of this, because he introduces, under one picture and another, three 
Frenchmen, one Irishman, one Dutchman, one Yorkshireman, and 
sundry other second-hand characters, for which he had already been 
celebrated. 
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But there are two fine exceptions in the entertainment of Mr. 
Matthews. The story of “ Uncle Ben’ is inimitable—and the 
sketch of the Kentuckian is masterly. They are two of the most 
legitimate pieces of sober humour in the world, tor one that knows 
the American character. But then the first—the story about ‘that 
are trifie,’ is an American Joe Miller. Mr. Jarvis, a portrait 
painter of New York—a man of remarkable power and drollery— 
is the person of whom Mr. Matthews had it—as well as that story 
of General Jackson. ‘The Review is an old story in this country; 
and the Dutch Judge is from Judge Breckenridge, originally one 
of the most ** genuine”’ story-tellers that ever lived. His only son, 
Henry M. Breckenridge, a judge of Louisiana, and author of the 
** Views of Louisiana,”’ inherits a large portion of his father’s ex- 
traordinary talent; and has made this very story, which he tells 
better than Mr. Matthews, as common in America, as any anecdote 
of Foote or Sheridan is in this country. 

Nevertheless, the finest parts of the Kentuckian’s character, and 
those which are the most severe, because they are the truest, may 
be safely put down to the credit of Mr. Matthews himself. They 
must have been drawn from life. They were never made out at 
second hand; or got up, in a solitary chamber, out of novels, news- 
papers, and books of travels, as nine-tenths of the rest of his “trip 
to America”’ are. 

Thus, nothing can be truer or bolder, than the canting of the 
Kentuckian about the “land of liberty—where every man has a 
right to speak his genuine sentiments’’—and where, therefore, he 
is free to offer “ fifty-five dollars for that are nigger’’—being deter- 
mined, beforehand, if he should be cheated, to “take the balance 
out of his hide.”” Nothing can be more resolute and cutting than 
this. The Americans deserve it; and I am exceedingly mistaken, 
if they would not immediately acknowledge the truth of it. The 
worst fault of Mr. Matthews, apart from his absurd credulity—is 
the tameness of his caricatures.—They want spirit; but perhaps 
that is not wholly unaccountable, since it is believed that he intends 
to ‘* settle’? in the United States. And yet, there is bad policy in 
such daintiness. The Americans would respect him a thousand 
times more, if his whole entertainment were as true—however se- 
vere it might be—as are the two sketches alluded to. 

It is a common thing, in the United States, to hear a high-spirited 
Virginian, or Carolinian, declaiming about liberty, as if he were 
inspired, in the presence of his own slaves, a part of whom bear an 
alarming resemblance to the white children of the same family, 
upon whom they are waiting, perhaps, at the time, in a state of the 
most abject and pitiable submissiveness—within hearing, it is ten 
to one, of the overseer’s lash-—or the cries of some poor fellow un- 
dergoing punishment—and the DecLaration oF INDEPENDENCE, 
superbly framed, hanging up in front of him—while he is holding 
forth—wherein it is proclaimed to all the nations of the earth—that 
“all men are born free and equal!” 
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There is no exaggeration, therefore, in the-character of the Ken- 
tuckian—-boastful of liberty; and speculating, at the same time, in 
the flesh of his fellow-men, with a heartless and abominable indif- 
ference, at which I, for one, cannot laugh, notwithstanding the 
drollery of the picture ; because I know it to be true. 

But, a word or two of Brother Jonathan’s “lingo.”” We laugh 
at him for pronouncing genuine, as if it were written genu-wine, 
forgetful of the fact, that the common people of England very ge- 
nerally say appo-site, giving the same sound to the vowel 7; and 
that our public speakers, perhaps without one exception, say hostile, 
instead of hostil. We wonder, also, at the absurdity of the Yankee 
“had ought, and hadn’t ought,” which, after all, are not only pure 
English, like ‘I had rather,’ but in common use here, particularly 
about Coventry; and, in strict analogy with every other language, 
wherein the verb fo owe can be found. 

We chuckle at his “I guess,’’ “ considerable,”’ and “ pretty par- 
ticularly,”’—overlooking the fact, that guess is true old-fashioned 
English, for which “I presume,” “I fancy,”’ “I imagine,’ “ you 
know,” &c. &e. are awkward and feeble substitutes; that * darn- 
nation” is common through Kent; that ‘ guess” in America, is 
never used so absurdly as people say, hardly ever at the end of 
a phrase; and that “ pretty particularly damned,” and all such 
phrases, are only a sort of Yankee, or Kentucky, flash language; 
so little known throughout the country, that multitudes in every 
direction have probably never heard, and would not understand it. 
It is, in fact, the slang of story-tellers. 

We wonder, also, that the Yankees never give a direct answer ; 
that they always reply to one question, by answering another; that 
they never say yes or no; and that they always begin their answer 
with some superfluous word. 

But all these things, it should be remarked, are common to every 
people, polite or barbarous. Put what question you will, to a well- 
educated man or woman; and, whatever people may say to the 
contrary, you will rarely get a direct answer; and never, unless 
they are angry, or in haste, as direct an answer as might have been 
given. Ask a well-bred Englishman, if you shall help him froma 
dish before you; and what will be his reply? Will it be yes or 
no ?—or, will it, in truth, be capable of any grammatical witerpre- 
tation, asa reply? Is it not—* I thank you’’—“ much obliged to 
you,” or something of the same sort? So, a Frenchman will say, 
“‘ bien obligé,”’ or “ mercie, monsieur ;”’ a German, “ Ich danke 
ihnen,” each and all seeking to avoid the rudeness of saying, di- 
rectly, yes or no. 

Ask an Irishman the way to St. Paul’s, and his reply will be, 
“Is it St. Paul’s ye’d have?’ Put the same question to a Scot, 
and his reply will begin with, “ Aweel ?’’—accompanied with a 
look, or word, or tone of shrewd interrogation. And so it is, in 
fact, with every people, particularly if they are sagacious, social, 
or situated in a part of the country where a stranger is rarely seen. 
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Every one will haveshis money’s worth. If he give information, 
he will have information in return. 

As a people, take them altogether, the Americans talk a purer 
English than we—as a people. But then, there are not many 
Americans, who either speak or write so good and pure English, 
as multitudes of our countrymen do. 

Let us not arrogate too much, however; our speakers are far 
from being scrupulously correct, either in language or pronuncia- 
tion, let them take what authority they will. They, like our wri- 
ters, are in the habit of coining and manufacturing words at plea- 
sure; and some of our critics have more than once mistaken for 
Americanisms, pure old English, or English that had been sanc- 
tioned by our poets, (the worst authority, by the way, in the world, 
because the poets are, by inclination, habit, and necessity, the most 
licentious in the use of words;) and omitted by Dr. Johnson, or 
forgotten by ourselves. 

“hus, they have quizzed the Americans over and over again, for 
using the verb ¢o improve (as it is the fashion to call such combi- 
nations,) in the sense of the words fo use. It sounds very oddly 
to our ears, when we hear a New Englander talk about improving 
a house, when he only means to occupy it. But the New Eng- 
lander has a higher authority than is generally known, for this— 
no less than that of Alexander Pope himself, who says, while 
speaking of a lady at a theatre, that— 


“Not a fan went unimproved away.” 


Let us farther recollect, that our spoken language, and our written 
language, are two different things. Our English, when written, is 
the same, throughout the whole British empire ; but, when spoken, 
it varies at almost every furlong. In America, it is not so. The 
same language is both written and spoken, in the same way, by the 
same people. 

I shall now run a short parallel between the Americans and the 
English. We are an old people. The Americans are a new people. 
We value ourselves on our ancestry—on what we have done; they, 
on their posterity, and on what they mean to do. They look to 
the future; we to the past. They are proud of Old England as the 
home of their forefathers; we, of America, as the abiding place of 
western Englishmen. 

They are but of yesterday as a people. They are descended from 
those, whose burial-places are yet to be seen: we, from those, 
whose burial-places have been successively invaded by the Roman, 
Saxon, Dane, and Norman, until they are no longer to be distin- 
guished from the everlasting hills. 

As a whole people, the Americans talk a better English than we 
do; but then, there are many individuals among us who speak 
better English than any American, unless we except, here and 
there, a well educated New Englander; and a few eminent public 
speakers, like the late Mr. Pinkney, who was minister to this 
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court; and Mr. Wirt, the present attorney general of the United 
States, who will probably succeed Mr. Rush in the same capacity; 
and, then, there are a multitude among us who speak a better Eng- 
lish than is common among the well educated men of America, 
although they do not speak the best English, such as the few 
among us do. 

I have heard a great deal said about the habits of cleanliness in 
England and America; and I have sometimes laughed very heartily 
at the reciprocal prejudices of the English and American women. 

I have heard an English woman complain of a beastly American 
for spitting into the fire: and I have heard an American woman 
express the greatest abhorrence of an Englishman, for spitting in 
his pocket-handkerchief ;—or, for not spitting at all, when he hap- 
pened to mention that well-bred men swallowed their saliva. <A 
spitting-box is a part of the regular furniture of every room in 
America,” although smoking is now entirely out of fashion there. 

An American will not scruple to pick his teeth or clean his nails, 
if he should think it necessary—any where, at any time—before a 
lady. An Englishman would sooner let them go dirty. 

An American never brushes his hat—very rarely his coat; and 
his hair, not once a week. An Englishman will brush the first 
with his coat sleeve, or a silk handkerchief, whenever he puts it 
on or off: and the two latter, every time that he goes out. The 
American is laughed at for his personal slovenliness, in England, 
and the Englishman for his absurd anxiety, in America. Such is 
national prejudice. 

The Englishman is more of a Roman; the American more of a 
Greek, in the physiognomy of his face and mind; in temper, and 
in constitution. The American is the vainer; the Engiishman, the 
prouder man of the two. The American is volatile, adventurous, 
talkative, and chivalrous. The Englishman is thoughtful, deter- 
mined, very brave, and a little sullen. The Englishman has more 
courage; the American more spirit. The former would be better 
in defence, the latter in attack. A beaten Englishman is formidable 
still—A beaten American is good for nothing, for a time. 

The countenance of the Englishman is florid: not sharply, but 
strongly marked; and full of amplitude, gravity, and breadth; 
that of an American has less breadth, less gravity, less amplitude, 
but more vivacity, and a more lively character. The expression 
of an Englishman’s face is greater; that of the American, more 
intense. 

In the self-satisfied, honest, hearty, and rather pompous expres- 
sion of an English face, you will find, when it is not caricatured, a 
true indication of his character. Other people call him boastful, 
but hé is not. He only shows, in every look and attitude, that 
he is an Englishman, one of that extraordinary people, who help 
to make up an empire that never had—has not, and never will 
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have, a parallel upon earth. But then, he never tells other men 
so, except in the way of a speech, or a patriotic newspaper essay. 

And so, in the keen, spirited, sharp, intelligent, variable coun- 
tenance of an American, you will find a correspondent indication 
of what he is. He is exceedingly vain, rash, and sensitive: he 
has not a higher opinion of his country, than the Englishman has 
of his; but then, he is less discreet—more talkative, and more pre- 
sumptuous; less assured of the superiority, which he claims for his 
country ; more watchful and jealous; and, of course, more waspish 
and quarrelsome, like diminutive men, who, if they pretend to be 
magnanimous, only make themselves ridiculous; and being aware 
of this, become the most techy and peevish creatures in the world. 

The Englishman shows his high opinion of his country by si- 
lence; the American his, by talking: one, by his conduct; the 
other by words: one by arrogance, the other by superciliousness, 

The Englishman is, generally, a better, braver, and a nobler 
minded fellow, than you might be led to believe from his appear- 
ance. The face of an American, on the contrary, induces you to 
believe him, generally, a better man than you will find him. 

But then, they are so much alike; or rather there are individu- 
als of both countries, so like each other, that I] know many Ame- 
ricans who would pass every where for Englishmen; and many 
Englishmen who would pass any where for Americans. In heart 
and head, they are much more alike, than in appearance or man- 
ners. 

An Englishman, when abroad, is reserved, cautious, often quite 
insupportable, and, when frank, hardly ever talkative; not very 
hasty, but a little quarrelsome nevertheless: turbulent, and rather 
overbearing, particularly upon the continent. At home, he is hos- 
pitable, frank, generous, overflowing with honesty and cordiality, 
and given to a sort of substantial parade—a kind of old-fashioned 
family ostentation. 

But the American is quite the reverse. Abroad, he is talkative, 
noisy, imperious; often excessively impertinent, capricious, trou- 
blesome, either in his familiarity, or in his untimely reserve; not 
quarrelsome,—but so hasty, nevertheless, that he is eternally in 
hot water. At home, he is more reserved; and, with all his hos- 
pitality, much given to ostentation of a lighter sort; substitute— 
finery and show. 

An American is easily excited; and of course, easily quieted. 
An Englishman is neither easily quieted, nor easily excited. It is 
harder to move the latter; but once in motion, it is harder to stop 
him. 

One has more strength and substance; the other more activity 
and spirit. One has more mind, more wisdom, more judgment, 
and more perseverance, the other more genius, more quickness of 
perception, more adventurousness. 

The Englishman’s temper is more hardy and resolute; that of 
the American more intrepid and fiery. The former has more pa- 
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tience and fortitude, the latter more ardour. The Englishman is 
never discouraged, though without ‘resources: the American is 
never without resources, but is often disheartened. Just so it is 
with the female character. 

An American woman is more childish, more attractive, and 
more perishable: the English woman is of a healthier mind, more 
dignified, and more durable. The former is a flower—the latter a 
plant. One sheds perfume; the other sustenance. The English- 
woman is better fitted for a friend, a counsellor, and a companion 
—for the mother of many children, and for the partnership of a 
long life. But the American woman, particularly of the south, is 
better fitted for love than counsel:—child-bearing soon destroys 
her. A few summers, and she appears to have been born a whole 
generation before her husband. An Englishwoman has more wis- 
dom; an American more wit. One has more good sense; the 
other more enthusiasm. Either would go to the scaffold with a 
beloved one: but the female American would go there in a deli- 
rium; the Englishwoman deliberately, like a martyr. 

Aud so, too, is the American to be distinguished from the Irish- 
man. The Irish are a gallant, warm-hearted, headlong people; elo- 
quent, feeling, hasty, and thoughtful; great dealers in the super- 
fluous. So are the Americans. But, then, the feeling of the Irish, 
like their eloquence, is rich, riotous, and florid; while that of the 
Americans is more vehement, argumentative, and concentrated, 
The declamation of the American is often solemn and aflecting— 
often too dry for endurance; generally too cold and chaste for en- 
thusiasm; and sometimes exquisitely extravagant. 

The Irishman is a hurrying, careless, open-hearted fellow, as 
likely to do wrong as right, in a moment of exultation. But no- 
thing can be more tirediine than the pleasantry of an American, 
when he feels disposed to be very facetious. There is nothing of 
that voluble drollery, that uninterrupted flow of sentiment, fun, 
whim, and nonsense, in his talking, which we find in that of an 
Irishman at such a time. 

The chivalry of an Irishman has a headlong fury in it which is 
irresistible. It is partly constitutional, and often miraculous. But 
it differs about as much from the chivalry of an American, as that 
does from the deep, constitutional, collected bravery of the Eng- 
lishman, or the profound strange fervour of the Scot. 

An American would make a dozen fortunes while a Scot was 
making one; but then the American would often die a poor man, 
over head and ears in debt—the Scot never. An American finds 
it harder to keep a fortune, a Scot harder to make one. 

A Scot would do the same thing over and over again all his life 
long, to obtain a competency for his children. An Irishman would 
sooner be shot at once a-week at the distance of ten paces. An 
American would do neither; but, if there were any new worlds to 
explore, or serpents to catch, that would “pay well,’”’ he would 
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go to the bottom of the ocean after them in a contrivance of his 
own. 

Every body has read of Smollet’s Irishman, who desired his 
companion, while he knelt down, and hammered the flint of his 
pistol, which had missed fire, to “ fire away, and not be losing 
time ;”’ and every body has acknowledged, that, whether true or 
false, it was perfectly natural; but could only be believed of an Irish- 
man. 

So, too, it is told of an Englishman, that his house having taken 
fire—containing alt that he was worth—finding that he could be of 
no use in putting it out, he went, and sat down upon a neighbouring 
hill, and took a drawing of it. Sueh a story would never have 
been invented of an American. 

And so, too, the well known anecdote of the young Scot, whose 
coolness in such an emergency, is a capital specimen of the moral 
sublime.—‘* Whare are ye gangin, lad?’’—* Back again.” No- 
thing can be more absolutely Scotch. I would trust to it in the 
hottest fire of another Waterloo. 

But I know something of an American quite as characteristic.— 
‘Can you carry that battery, sir?”’ Said an American general to 
Colonel Miller, in the heat of battle. —* I'll try—”’ and the battery 
was immediately carried at the point of the bayonet. 

But, in this answer, there was not a little of that affectation of 
Spartan dryness which I have often met with in the Americans. 
Commodores Perry and Macdonough gave a fine specimen of it 
in their official communications; probably thinking of Lord Nel- 
son’s despatch from Trafalgar. 

Not long since, I met with an amusing example of this national 
vanity of which I have been speaking in the Americans. Gene- 
ral Jackson was one of the candidates f@r the presidency. The 
papers were ringing with his name; and, go where I would, in 
some parts of the country, I could hear nothing but what related 
to the * hero of New Orleans.” 

Among others, a German undertook to convince me, that, if Ge- 
neral Jackson should become President of the United States, his 
name alone was so terrible to the rest of the world, that they would 
have nothing to fear in America. I remember his very words. 
* So gross,’”’ said he, “ist der Ruf seines namens, durch die 
ganze zivilisirle welt, dass keine nation es wagen wiirde uns zu 
beleidigen, wenn er am Ruder des staats stiinde!”’ 

Let it be remembered, that, in drawing this parallel, I have only 
given the general character of an Englishman and American. Ex- 
ceptions, of course, continually occur. 


X. Y. Z. 
London, July 1, 1824. 
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NORTH AMERICA. 
Peculiarities.—State of the Fine Arts.—Painting. 


Tuere is one quality in the North American character which is 
generally overlooked, and which I have never perceived in that 
of any other people to the same degree. It is a sort of serious 
versatility. The French have a greater, or rather a pleasanter 
sort, and accommodate themselves more readily to circumstances; 
and the ancient Greek had an excess of what we call versatility 
in his temper and power. But, in the Frenchman, it is more of 
a constitutional habit, a more trivial and less respectable property, 
than it is in the American; although, to my notion, a thousand 
fold more agreeable. And, in the versatility of the Greek, there 
was always more of the bright, changeable caprice of genius— 
more of the spiritual, more of heroic audacity, and less of steady, 
invincible determination, than in that of the North American. 

The Frenchman is never without resources, but then his re- 
sources are always of a light and brilliant character. It is the 
smallest possible coinage that can be made use of, which a French- 
man will contrive to disburse in any extremity. He would main- 
tain himself, though he had been a general officer, or peer of the 
realm, at home, if he were shipwrecked upon a foreign shore, by 
expedients of which none but a Frenchman would ever dream; 
nay, give him but one of the silver pennies which are distributed 
here on his Majesty’s birth-day, and I would answer for him, in a 
strange country, if there were no other way, he would maintain 
himself by making plaster medallions of that little coin. 

Throw him among savages, and he will teach them to dance, 
(not that I believe the story of Chateaubriand ;) among wild beasts, 
and he will find some way of reconciling them to his presence, 
(where another man would make war upon them outright,) either 
by pulling thorns out of their feet, or dressing their manes; upon 
a desolate island, and he will grow old in carving “ L’Empereur”’ 
upon a cocoa nut, arranging coloured sea-shells into flowers, and 
birds, with wings like butterflies; or in making clay models of 
every thing upon the island. The basket-maker in the fable was 
undoubtedly a Frenchman, and the spider that Robert Bruce be- 
held in the barn, was as undoubtedly a French spider; no other 
would ever have repeated the same experiment, precisely over and 
over again, so often. 

We all know what the versatility of a Frenchman is; and when 
I call to mind what I have actually seen, nothing that could be 
said of their power to employ or maintain themselves would seem 
to be extravagant. 

I have known a French prisoner spend every leisure hour, for 
many years, in manufacturing a line-of-battle ship, out of the little 
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splinters of bone which he found in the soup. I have known an- 
other, who began by planting coffee trees, in St. Domingo, with 
his own hand—realized a princely furtune—lost it during some in- 
surrection; began again—became very wealthy—lost that in the 
same way; narrowly escaped with his life, and a few dollars, to 
America; began to teach French, while he was precisely in the 
situation of George, in the Vicar of Wakefield, who set off to teach 
the Dutchmen English, and never recollected, until he had arrived 
in Holland, that, to teach them English, he himself should know 
something of Dutch—realized a little money, and laid it out ina 
law-suit—in the purchase of claims, which he spent about eighteen 
or twenty years in bringing to a determination—himself, a great 
part of the time, upon the water between America and France, 
with testimony which never failed, for many years, to be informal, 
inadequate, or inapplicable. But he prevailed after all, and is now 
independent. This was, perhaps, the most extraordinary case of 
what I have called serious versatility, in a Frenchman, that was 
ever known. That a French prisoner of war, a good seaman, (for 
a Frenchman,) should employ himself, year after year, in miniature 
ship-building; substituting beef bone for oak timber, and convert- 
ing what other men would hardly have had the patience or the 
power to make a tooth-pick of, into accurate and beautiful machine- 
ry, is no very surprising matter. There is a sort of serious plea- 
santry—a kind of busy, industrious trifling in it, ultogether French; 
and very like what oge would look for in the occupation of any 
Frenchman, after the quicksilver of his blood was precipitated by 
misfortune. It was only the mimickry of naval architecture. But 
that a West Indian—a planter—and, above all, a Frenchman, 
should venture to lay out the wreck of his whole fortune upon 
American justice, without understanding one word of American 
law; and before he could say in English, so as to be understood, 
«* Your humble servant, sir,”’ is a thing so incredible, that, if I did 
not know the story to be true, I would not repeat it. Yet, such 
a speculation would have been quite in character for an American; 
perfectly reconcilable to the presumptuous versatility of his tem- 
per; for, when the spirit of adventure is disturbed in a genuine 
American, he appears to reckon upon miracles and phenomena, as 
other men do upon chances. 

Thus, [ have known two American partners in a large mercan- 
tile house. One had been educated for the bar; had practised at 
the bar; and was believed to be in the way to great authority in 
his profession, when he married, fell sick, consumed all his pro- 
perty, and went into business with another adventurer, who had 
made and lost, already, about half a dozen fortunes: the other (of 
the two first named) had no education at all; had been put appren- 
tice to a retail shop-keeper, at the age of twelve; and had grown 
up to manhood, in a course of adventure, that, in any country but 
this, would have been thought romantic and wondertul—as well 
as a complete disqualification for every kind of serious business. 
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These two, as I have said, were partners in the same house. 
They soon extended their operations all over the United States; 
mace money—speculated—and failed. A council was held be- 
tween them. The younger of the two—he who had no education 
—spent several hours in determining whether he should become a 
soldier, (for he was weary of mercantile aflairs)—go to India, and 
upset the British power there; or to South America, and help to 
revolutionize two or three empires in that quarter: a clergyman; 
(but upon that profession he hardly bestowed a second thought, 
afier the reflection occurred, that, in America, there was neither 
rank, revenue, nor dominion, for the clergy;) a physician; a law- 
yer; an actor; an auctioaeer; or a politician. The result was, that 
he concluded to become a lawyer—the law in America being the 
highway to the highest honours of the government—while his 
partner, at the same time, resolved to become a divine. 

The first went forthwith to his room—laboured night and day 
for several years (supporting himself, in the meantime, by what 
nobody but an American, in such a situatiov, would have thought 
of—in America—his pen;) became distinguished; and is now a 
counsellor-at-law in the Supreme Court of the United States. And 
yet—hardly cight years have passed since he was a broken mer- 
chant, wholly uneducated, and apparently helpless. 

In the mean time, his partner pursued his own studies in his 
own way; and is now one of the most distinguished clergymen of 
the United States. 


These are not solitary examples. If they were, they would not 
be worth mentioning. They are, in reality, things of common 
occurrence. Most of the distinguished men of the United States 


have gone through a “course of education,” more or less, of the 


same kind. I could mention several, in various professions, at 
this moment; but, as my object is only to show what others have 
never seen, or not mentioned, in the character of our transatlantic 
brethren, I shall only record one more, while giving a brief account 
of the present state of the Finz Arts in America, and particularly 
of PainTING. 

The Fine Arrs, generally, are neglected by the Americans. 
By this I mean, that they, the Americans, do not themselves culti- 
vate them. Tiey have foreign musical composers, and sculptors, 
among them—(most of whom are indigent, or starving,) but none 
of their own. Capellano, the first scu!ptor of the King of Spain; 
and Causici, one of Canova’s finest, and most gifted pupils, both 
men of high talent, are actually in a state of abject dependence, 
now in America. Architecture is hardly in a better state. I know 
of no capital American architect; and the foreigners, who are un- 
fortunately driven to America, in the hope of legislating for pa- 
laces, are, Without one exception, in a very precarious and unplea- 
sant condition. 

In fact—for we must deal plainly in these matters, whatever 
may be our partialities—I do not scruple to say, that the North 
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American republic is one of the last countries in the world for re- 
fuge to a devotee of the fine arts, who may be, no matter for what 
reason, weary of the old world—particularly if he be a man of ex- 
traordinary power, A second or third-rate musical composer, per- 
former, architect, sculptor, &c. &c. if he cannot get bread at home, 
will be able to get bread—but nothing more—in America. By 
bread, I mean, such a provision as will keep him alive, depend- 
ant, and wretched. If he be of the anointed few—the exalted— 
he will probably starve, die of a broken heart, or destroy himself; 
for such men will not barter their inspiration for bread; their im- 
mortality for a mess of pottage. 

But enough of this for the present. Hereafter, there may be 
found a better occasion for dwelling on these points. I shall pass 
them over now, together with all that relates to the fine arts, ex- 
cept in the department of painting. In this the Americans have 
made a surprising proficiency; surprising, not only by comparison 
with what they have done in every other department; but sur- 
prising, (if we consider their numbers, infancy, and want of en- 
couragement,) when compared with what we ourselves have done, 
or any other people, during the same period. 

But then, the most celebrated of these £merican painters have 
been educated in this country; and some of them have been born 
here. 

The following are the names of those, who have been, at one 
time or another, known in Great Britain or France, with a brief 
criticism on each. 

Coptey—Historicat anp Portrait Painter. He was an 
American by birth; a capital portrait painter, for the time; and, if 
I may judge by a small but very good picture, in the Blue-Coat 
School here, which I am told was painted by him, endowed with 
a decided and vigorous talent for historical composition. 

West—Historicat Painter, and late President of the Aca- 
demy:—An American by birth; studied at Rome, and in London. 
He had great power; and a reputation much greater than he de- 
served. His fame will not increase; it will diminish. His com- 
position is, generally speaking, confused—difficult of comprehen- 
sion—and compounded, about in equal proportions, of the sublime 
and ordinary. He was prone to exaggeration; a slave to classical 
shapes; and greatly addicted to repetition. His capital pictures 
are uften deficient in drawing; and yet, extraordinary as it may 
appear, his drawings are generally fine, and, in some cases, won- 
derful. His execution seldom equalled his conception. The first 
hurried, bold, hazardous drawing of his thought, was generally the 
best; in its progress, through every successive stage of improve- 
ment, there was a continual falling off, from the original character, 
in the most material parts—so that what it gained in finish, it lost 
in grandeur; and what it gained in parts, it lost in the whole. 

Compare his drawing of “ Deata upon THe Pare Horse,” 
with his painting of the same subject. The first was exhibited in 
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France many years ago; and was the astonishment of every body. 
The latter, I should be sorry to see exhibited any where. The 
drawing is worth a hundred of the painting. The group under 
the feet of the pale horse, and that of the lion and the horse at the 
left, are ali that is worth preserving in the latter. The rest is fee- 
ble—common-place, or absolutely wretched. The fore-legs of the 
pale horse, like the fore-legs.of almost every other horse that Mr. 
West ever painted, are too short. ‘The character and position of 
the head, though altered from the drawing, are altered for the 
worse. The introduction of another figure, so important as the 
“ Gospel,” (1 believe that is the one,) is injudicious, and the group 
at the extreme left, representing animal courage in a young man, 
is an unparalleled falling off, from the original drawing. 

And so with several other pictures by this extraordinary man, 
The drawing of *“*Curist HEALING THE Sick,” is worth all the 
painted copies together—including that purchased by the Academy, 
and that in America. 

By the way, it is not very judicious to exhibit such pictures, as 
are exhibited in the gallery of Mr. West,—for his first essays in 
the art. It is not judicious—because nobody can believe that they 
are what they are called; and because there are others much worse 
in existence, (and shown, too, in Philadelphia, America,) which 
were much more, probably, among the first of his essays. These 
things always do harm. Great pretension is quite sure to provoke 
severe examination. When Mr. Galt, in his *“* Lire or Wesrt,’’ 
had the courage to say, no matter on what authority, that the firs¢ 
essay of Master Benjamin was in painting the portrait of a child 
asleep, and smiling; and that he succeeded in making a likeness, 
he did more to injure the substantial, fair reputation of Mr. West, 
than his bitterest enemy (if Mr. West ever had an enemy) could 
have done. 

TrumBuLtL—-Histroricat anp Portrait Parnter. Mr. 
Trumbull is an American. He studied, however, and pursued his 
profession for a long time, in this country. He is now President 
of the New York Academy; and is the person whom Congress 
have employed to paint a series of pictures connected with certain 
events of the American Revolution, at (if I recollect rightly) nine 
thousand dollars a piece (about two thousand pounds). Three of 
these are completed ; and, unless I except the first, (prints of which 
are now in this country,) called the “Signing of the Declaration,” 
and which is only a respectable picture, they are among the greatest 
and most unaccountable failures of the age. The President may not 
be superannuated, but these pictures are. In fact, not to disguise 
the matter at all, one out of the three is contemptible; one tolera- 
ble; the other nothing extraordinary ; and valuable only as a col- 
lection of tolerably well arranged portraits. It is a great pity; 
every lover of the art must grieve to see the first efforts of a young 
country so unhappily misdirected. There were several painters in 
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America, who would have made a magnificent aflair of that which 
is handled like a tapestry weaver by Mr. Trumbull. 

Yet Mr. Trumbull was a man of considerable power. His well 
known “Sortie of Gibraltar,” the original sketch of which has 
lately been exhibited at the Suffolk Street Exhibition, was a very 
fine picture; but worth, it is true, every thing else that he has ever 
done. His portraits are no great things. They are bold and strong, 
but all of a family—all alike. And so are his historical pictures. 
His “ Battle of Lexington” is partly stolen; his ‘* Death of Mont- 
gomery,’’ and “Sortie of Gibraltar,” are only variations; and I 
remember one of his pictures, “the Surrender of Cornwallis,” 
where a whole rank of infantry are so exceedingly alike, that you 
would suppose them to have been born at the same time, of the 
same parents. 

Remprannot Peare—Hisroricar anv Porrrarr Painter. 
Mr. Peale is an American. He studied and pursued the business 
of portrait painting in France. There are several painters in Ame- 
rica of this name and family, but Mr. R. Peale is altogether supe- 
rior to the others. One of his portraits attracted a good deal of ad- 
miration some years ago, at Paris; and another (of Mr. Matthews 
the comedian) was lately exhibited in London. I have never seen 
it, but am told that it was a masterly thing. His portraits are beau- 
tifully painted, but rather cold, formal, and, until very lately, want- 
ing in fleshiness. He has changed his manner, however, of late, 
and is now a very fine portrait painter. 

His essays in historical painting are numerous, and quite won- 
derful, when we consider the disadvantages under which he must 
have laboured in America; with no models, no academy figures, 
no fellow labourers, to consult; nobody even to mould a hand for 
him in plaster, and few to hold one, long enough for him to copy 
it, of flesh and blood. His “Court or Dearu,”’ it is probable, 
will pay a visit here. It is a very large picture, and has parts of 
extraordinary power. 

Atsron—Hisrericat Painter. Mr. Alston is an American; 
studied in London—at Rome; and is undoubtedly at the head of 
the historical department in America. He is well understood, and 
very highly appreciated, in this country, and should lose no 
time in returning to it. His “‘Jacon’s Viston”’ has established 
his reputation ; but he owes to this country a debt which he will 
never pay if he remain athome. We have claims upon him here, 
for 

“He is, as it were, a child of us ;” 
and his countrymen will never give him that opportunity which 
we would, if he were liere. 

Mr. Alston’s faculties are a very uncommon union of the bold 
and beautiful; and yet, there is a sort of artificial heat in some of 
his doings, much as if it were latent, elaborated with great care, 
and much difficulty; not that sort of inward fervour which flashes 
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anto spontaneous combustion, whenever it is excited or exaspe- 
rated. 

Morse—Historicat and Portrair Painter. Mr. Morse 
is an American; studied in the Academy, in some degree, under 
Mr. West. His model of the dying Hercules obtained the medal 
here. His portraits are powerful, free, and distinguished by mas- 
terly handling. He has done but little in history. 

Sutty—Portrrait anp History.* Mr. Sully, who is the 
‘Sir Thomas Lawrence”’ of America, is an Englishman, born, I 
believe, in London. His father, when Master Sully was about five, 
went over to America with his whole family. Many years after, 
the son returned, and continued in London for a considerable time, 
pursuing the study of his art, and copying some fine old pictures 
for his friends in America. That over, he returned, and, after 
years of great assiduity, has become, without any question, one of 
the most beautiful portrait painters in the world. 

His general style is like that of Sir Thomas Lawrence, by whom 
he has profited greatly; in fact, his composition, sentiment, and 
manner, are so much of the same character, now and then, that 
were it not for the touch, some of his portraits could not be dis- 
tinguished from those of Sir Thomas. He is remarkably happy 
in his women. They have not so much of that elegant foppery 
which characterizes most of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s females, but, 
then, they are not heroic, and, perhaps, not quite so attractive, or, 
if as attractive, for that were a hard question to settle, there is not 
that exquisite flattery in his pencil that we see in the pencil of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, which, while it preserves the likeness, will 
make a heroine, or an intellectual woman, of any thing; and yet 
there is flattery enough in the pencil of Mr. Sully to satisfy any 
reasonable creature. Nobody can feel more astonishment or plea- 
sure than I do at the address and power of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
in transforming the most absolute, and, I should think, sometimes 
the most unmanageable corporeal beings, into spiritualities but, 1 
confess, at the same time, that I cannot bear to meet any of his ori- 
ginals, after I have been looking at their pictures by him. My 
emotion, whenever I do, is unqualified astonishment,—astonish- 
ment, first, at the likeness; and astonishment, secondly, that there 
should be a likeness between things that are so unlike when com- 
pared. How he contrives it I cannot imagine. I have seen a pic- 
ture of his, indicating a fine; bold, poetical temperament; a hand- 
some and expressive countenance, a frame above the middle size, 
and, altogether, a princely fellow. I have met the original, whom 
[ had never seen before; been struck instantaneously by the re- 
semblance, and yet the original was a paltry, diminutive, sordid- 
looking chap, with no more soul in his face than , nay, nor half 
so much as I have seen in a fine Irish potato. 


* The “ Passace or raz Detawane,” a copy of which is now in Scotland, (ona 
smaller seale,) is by Mr. Sully. It is a remarkably spirited picture. 


Vor. V. No. 28.—Museum. 3B 
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By the way—a remark occurs to me here, which may explain 
this phenomenon. A stranger will see a resemblance where a 
friend would not. The more intimate one is with any object, the 
less easily satisfied will he be with a drawing of it. Any body 
may see a resemblance in a caricature, an outline, or a profile, 
while he who is familiar with the original, will see nothing in the 
same caricature, profile, or outline, but a want of resemblance. 
This would seem to explain a common occurrence in portrait-paint- 
ing. Strangers know the picture immediately, perhaps, or the 
original, (having seen the picture,) wherever they may happen to 
encounter it; mere acquaintances burst into continual exclamation 
at the sight of it, while the intimate friends of the original are dis- 
satisfied, exactly in proportion to that intimacy. Painters attribute 
this to the foolish partiality of affection, or friendship; the multi- 
tude, perhaps, to affectation, blindness, or want of judgment. 
«* What!”’ they say, ** when we, who are strangers, know the por- 
trait at a glance, how is it possibie that it cannot be a likeness !”’ 
They do not know that, because they are strangers, they cannot 
perceive the ten thousand deficiencies, or the innumerable delica- 
cies of hue and expression, which go to make up a likeness to the 
eyes of love or veneration. The world see only the whole; the 
intimate friends love to look at the parts, at the miniature. It must 
be for the world, then, that a man has painted, if his pictures are 
such startling resemblances, that while we are ready to ery out 
with pleasure at the likeness, we are ready to cry out yet louder 
with astonishment, if we see the originals, that there should be any 
likeness. 

Srewart—Portrait Painter. Mr. Stewart is an Ameri- 
can. He was a long time in this country, many years ago,— 
painted the principal nobility, and ranked, even then, among the 
first masters. He is old now, but unquestionably at the head of 
American painters. In fact, they all bow to his opinion as autho- 
rity. Some notion of his prodigious power may be gained from 
this fact. The best portrait in the Somerset Exhibition, this year, 
that of Sir Wiiliam Curtis by Sir T. Lawrence, and that which is 
least after his own style, is exceedingly like the pictures of Stew- 
art, so much so, indeed, that I should have thought it a Stewart, 
but for two or three passages, and the peculiar touch of the artist. 
There is, however, more breadth in Mr. Stewart’s pictures than in 
those of Sir T. Lawrence, but much less brilliancy and gracefulness. 
Mr. Stewart hardly ever painted a tolerable woman. His women 
are as much inferior to those of Mr. Sully, and, of course, to those 
of Sir T. Lawrence, as his men are superior to the men of almost 
any other painter. His manner is dignified, simple, thoughtful, 
and calm. There is no splendour,—nothing flashy or rich in the 
sage of Stewart, but whatever he puts down upon canvass is 

ike a record upon oath, plain, unequivocal, and solid. 

Lestre—Historicat anp Portrait Painter. Mr. Leslie 
was born in this country, (a circumstance not generally known;) 
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went to America in his childhood; attracted some attention there, 
while he was a clerk in a book-store, by a few spirited sketches 
of George Frederick Cooke, and some other actors; was persuaded 
to return to this country and study the art of painting as a profes- 
sion. He has been here twice, (in the whole, from ten to a dozen 
years,) and has now a reputation of which we, his countrymen, as 
well as the Americans, have reason to be proud. His portraits are 
beautiful, rich, and peculiar; his compositions in history, graceful, 
chaste, and full of subdued pleasantry. There is nothing over- 
charged in the work of Mr. Leslie. If any thing, there is too 
strict an adherence to propriety. His last picture, “‘Sancuo BE- 
FORE THE Ducuess,”’ though very beautiful, is, nevertheless, rather 
tame as a whole. This, of course, proceeds from his constitutional 
fear of extravagance and caricature, which is evident in almost 
every thing that he has done, or, perhaps it would be better to say, 
from his exceedingly delicate sense of what is classical. But that 
must be got over. A classical taste is a bad one, where men are 
much in earnest, or disposed to humour. Whatever is classical, is 
artificial, and, of course, opposed to what is natural. One is mar- 
ble, the other, flesh; one, statuary, the other, painting. No great 
man was ever satisfied with what is classical. 

Newton—Portrait and Historicat Painter.— Mr. New- 
ton is an American, but born within our Canadas; a nephew of 
Mr. Stewart, (already mentioned,) and a man of singular and 
showy talent. He has been pursuing his professional studies in 
London for several years, and begins to be regarded as he deserves. 
His portraits are bold and well coloured, but not remarkable for 
strength of resemblance, or individuality of expression. But, then, 
they are good pictures, and, of the two, it is higher praise even 
for a portrait-painter, to allow that he makes good pictures, than 
that he makes good likenesses. It is easy (comparatively) to make 
a resemblance, but very difficult for any man to make a picture 
which deserves to be called good. All portrait-painters begin with 
getting likenesses. Every touch is anxious, particular, and pain- 
fully exact; and it is a general truth, I believe, that as they im- 
prove in the art, they become less anxious about the likeness, and 
more about the composition, colouring, and effect. Thus, the early 
pictures of every great artist will be found remarkable for their 
accurate resemblance, and the later ones remarkable for every thing 
else rather than for that quality. Their likenesses fall off as their 
painting improves. 

Still, however, (the last remarks have no especial application to 
Mr. Newton,) some of this gentleman’s portraits are not only good 
pictures, but striking likenesses. 

In history, it is hardly fair to judge of him; for what he has 
done, though admirable on many accounts, are rather indications 
of a temper and feeling which are not yet fully disclosed, than fair 
specimens of what he could produce, were he warmly encouraged. 
His “author and auditor” is the best that I know of hjs produc- 
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tions; and a capital thing it is. The last, which was lately ex- 
hibited at Somerset House, is rather a fine sketch, than a finished 
picture. It is loose, rich, and showy; wanting in firmness and 
significance; and verging a little on the caricature of broad farce; 
—broad, pencil farce, I mean. For this, of course, he is excusable, 
with Moliere for his authority. It is a very good picture, to be 
sure, but not such a picture as Mr. Newton could have produced : 
and, therefore, not such a picture as he should have produced for 
the annual exhibition. He did himself injustice by it. 

C. Harpinc—Porrtrait Patitinc. This extraordinary man 
is a fair specimen of the American character. About six years 
ago, he was living in the wilds of Kentucky, had never seen a de- 
cent picture in his life; and spent most of his leisure time, such as 
could be spared from the more laborious occupations of lifg, in 
drumming for a militia company, and in fitting axe-helves to axes; 
in which two things he soon became distinguished. By and by, 
some revolution took place in his affairs; a new ambition sprang 
up within him; and, being in a strange place, (without friends and 
without money—and with a family of his own) at a tavern, the 
landlord of which had been disappointed by a sign painter, Mr. H. 
undertook the sign, apparently out of compassion to the landlord; 
bat in reality to pay his bill, and provide bread for his children. 
He succeeded, had plenty of employment in the “ profession” of 
sign-painting; took heart, and ventured a step higher—first, in 
painting chairs, and then portraits. Laughable as this may seem, 
it is, nevertheless, entirely and strictly true. I could mention 
several instances of a like nature; one of a tinman, who is now a 
very good portrait-painter in Philadelphia, U.S. A. (named E:cx- 
HALT); another of a silversmith, named Woop, whose miniatures 
and small portraits are masterly ; and another of a portrait-painter 
named Jarvis, whose paintings, if they were known here, would 
be regarded with astonishment—all of whom are Americans. But, 
as they are not known here, and have not been here, to my know- 
ledge, I shall pass them over, and return, for a minute or two, to 
Mr. Harding. 

Mr. H. is now in London; has painted some remarkably good 
portraits (not pictures); among others, one of Mr. John D. Hun- 
ter, (the hero of Hunter’s Narrative,) which is decidedly the best 
of a multitude; one or two of H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex, the 
head of which is capital: one of Mr. Owen, of Lanark; a portrait 
of extraordinary plainness, power, and sobriety; and some others, 
which were shown at Somerset House, and Suffolk Street. 

Mr. H. is ignorant of drawing. It is completely evident, that 
he draws only with a full brush, correcting the parts by compari- 
son with one another. Hence it is, that his heads and bodies ap- 
per to be the work of two different persons—a master and a 

ungler. His hands are very bad; his composition, generally, 
quite after the fashion of a beginner; and his drapery very like 
block-tin; or rather, I should say, that this was the case; for there 
is a very visible improvement in his late works. 


‘ 
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Thus much to show what kind of men our American relations 
are, when fairly put forward. There is hardly one among the 
number of painters, above-mentioned, whose life, if it were sketch- 
ed, as that of Mr. H. is, would not appear quite as extraordinary ; 
and as truly American, in that property which I have chosen to 
eall a serious versatility. 

I would have made the paper shorter, but the information that I 
have given, was wanted; does not exist in any accessible shape to 
any other man living, perhaps; and may be depended upon, Let 
that excuse the length of my communication, A. B. 
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Mr. Moore, it is confidently said, will set about a biography of Lord Byron, as 
soon as he has finished that of Sheridan. 

Lord Byron’s new poem, The Triumph of Hellas, has been translated into 
Greek. 

Mr. Basil Montague intends publishing a complete and correct edition of the 
Works of Lord Bacon. 

Letters on the Character and Poetical Genius of Lord Byron. By Sir Egerton 
Brydges, Bart. ‘ 

The Marquis de Salvo’s work upon the late Events in Europe, is nearly ready 
for publication, in English and French editions, 

Lord Byron’s Private Correspondence, including his Letters to his Mother, 
written from Portugal, Spain, Greece, and other parts of the Mediterranean. Pub- 
lished from the Originals, with Notes and Observations. By R. C, Dallas, Esq. 

A new Work onthe Discoveries of the Portuguese in Angola and Mosambique. 
By the late Mr. Bowdich, with some geographical corrections in Mungo Park’s 
last Travels in Africa, is about to be published. 

Mr. Swainson has in the press a small Work on the Zoology of Mexico, con- 
taining Descriptions of the Animals collected there by Mr. Bullock, and intended 
as an appendix to the Travels of Mr. Bullock in that country. 

A series of lithographic prints of Scenery in Egypt and Nubia, from drawings 
by Bossi, a Roman artist, are about to appear in Numbers. 

The Mechanic’s Oracle; or, Artisan’s Complete Laboratory Workshop, ex- 
plaining, in any easy and familiar manner, the general and particular application 
of Practical Knowledge, to the different departments of Science and Art. ITlus- 
trated by appropriate Engravings, executed by the first Artists, 

The Rev. T. Arnold, M.A. late of Oriel College, Oxford, has been for many 
years employed in writing a History of Rome, from the earliest times to the death 
of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. The first volume, from the Rise of the Roman 
State, to the Formation of the Second Triumvirate, A. U. C. 710. B. C. 44, will 
soon be published. 

A Chronological History of the West Indies, by Captain Thomas Southey, will 
soon appear. 

Speedily will be published, Rothelan, a Tale of the English Histories, in 3 vols. 
12mo, by the author of “ Ringan Gilhaize,” “ The Spaewife,” ke. &e. 

Mr. J. P. Wood has nearly ready for the press a Life of Law of Lawriston, pro- 
jector of the Mississippi Sclieme, containing a detailed Account of the Nature, 
Rise, and Progress of this extraordinary Joint-Stock Company, with many curious 
Anecdotes of the Rage for Speculating in its Funds, &c. &c. &e. 

The Second Number of Mr. Williams’ Scenery of Greece, containing Views of 
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tions; and a capital thing it is. The last, which was lately ex- 
hibited at Somerset House, is rather a fine sketch, than a finished 
picture. It is loose, rich, and showy; wanting in firmness and 
significance; and verging a little on the caricature of broad farce; 
—broad, pencil farce, I mean. For this, of course, he is excusable, 
with Moliere for his authority. It is a very good picture, to be 
sure, but not such a picture as Mr. Newton could have produced ; 
and, therefore, not such a picture as he should have produced for 
the annual exhibition. He did himself injustice by it. 

C. Harpinc—Portrait Patntinc. This extraordinary man 
is a fair specimen of the American character. About six years 
ago, he was living in the wilds of Kentucky, had never seen a de- 
cent picture in his life; and spent most of his leisure time, such as 
could be spared from the more laborious occupations of life, in 
drumming for a militia company, and in fitting axe-helves to axes; 
in which two things he soon became distinguished. By and by, 
some revolution took place in his affairs; a new ambition sprang 
up within him; and, being in a strange place, (without friends and 
without money—and with a family of his own) at a tavern, the 
landlord of which had been disappointed by a sign painter, Mr. H. 
undertook the sign, apparently out of compassion to the landlord; 
but in reality to pay his bill, and provide bread for his children. 
He succeeded, had plenty of employment in the “ profession”’ of 
sign-painting; took heart, and ventured a step higher—first, in 
painting chairs, and then portraits. Laughable as this may seem, 
it is, nevertheless, entirely and strictly true. I could mention 
several instances of a like nature; one of a tinman, who is now a 
very good portrait-painter in Philadelphia, U.S. A. (named Escx- 
MALT); another of a silversmith, named Woop, whose miniatures 
and small portraits are masterly ; and another of a portrait-painter 
named Jarvis, whose paintings, if they were known here, would 
be regarded with astonishment—all of whom are Americans. But, 
as they are not known here, and have not been here, to my know- 
ledge, I shall pass them over, and return, for a minute or two, to 
Mr. Harding. 

Mr. H. is now in London; has painted some remarkably good 
portraits (not pictures); among others, one of Mr. John D. Hun- 
ter, (the hero of Hunter’s Narrative,) which is decidedly the best 
of a multitude; one or two of H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex, the 
head of which is capital: one of Mr. Owen, of Lanark; a portrait 
of extraordinary plainness, power, and sobriety; and some others, 
which were shown at Somerset House, and Suffolk Street. 

Mr. H. is ignorant of drawing. It is completely evident, that 
he draws only with a full brush, correcting the parts by compari- 
son with one another. Hence it is, that his heads and bodies ap- 
= to be the work of two different persons—a master and a 

ungler. His hands are very bad; his composition, generally, 
quite after the fashion of a beginner; and his drapery very like 
block-tin; or rather, I should say, that this was the case; for there 
is a very visible improvement in his late works. 


s 
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Thus much to show what kind of men our American relations 
are, when fairly put forward. There is hardly one among the 
number of painters, above-mentioned, whose life, if it were sketch- 
ed, as that of Mr. H. is, would not appear quite as extraordinary ; 
and as truly American, in that property which I have chosen to 
eall a serious versatility. 

I would have made the paper shorter, but the information that I 
have given, was wanted; does not exist in any accessible shape to 
any other man living, perhaps; and may be depended upon. Let 
that excuse the length of my communication. A. B. 
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Mr. Moore, it is confidently said, will set about a biography of Lord Byron, as 
soon as he has finished that of Sheridan. 

Lord Byron’s new poem, The Triumph of Hellas, has been translated into 
Greek. 

Mr. Basil Montague intends publishing a complete and correct edition of the 
Works of Lord Bacon. 

Letters on the Character and Poetical Genius of Lord Byron. By Sir Egerton 
Brydges, Bart. . 

The Marquis de Salvo’s work upon the late Events in Europe, is nearly ready 
for publication, in English and French editions. 

Lord Byron’s Private Correspondence, including his Letters to his Mother, 
written from Portugal, Spain, Greece, and other parts of the Mediterranean. Pub- 
lished from the Originals, with Notes and Observations. By R. C. Dallas, Esq. 

A new Work on the Discoveries of the Portuguese in Angola and Mosambique. 
By the late Mr. Bowdich, with some geographical corrections in Mungo Park’s 
last Travels in Africa, is about to be published. 

Mr. Swainson has in the press a small Work on the Zoology of Mexico, con- 
taining Descriptions of the Animals collected there by Mr. Bullock, and intended 
as an appendix to the Travels of Mr. Bullock in that country. 

A series of lithographic prints of Scenery in Egypt and Nubia, from drawings 
by Bossi, a Roman artist, are about to appear in Numbers. 

The Mechanic’s Oracle; or, Artisan’s Complete Laboratory Workshop, ex- 
plaining, in any easy and familiar manner, the general and particular application 
of Practical Knowledge, to the different departments of Science and Art. Ilus- 
trated by appropriate Engravings, executed by the first Artists, 

The Rev. T. Arnold, M.A. late of Oriel College, Oxford, has been for many 
years employed in writing a History of Rome, from the earliest times to the death 
of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. The first volume, from the Rise of the Roman 
State, to the Formation of the Second Triumvirate, A. U. C. 710. B. C. 44, will 
scon be published. 

A Chronological History of the West Indies, by Captain Thomas Southey, will ; 
soon appear. ’ . 

Speedily will be published, Rothelan, a Tale of the English Histories, in 3 vols. ah 
12mo, by the author of “ Ringan Gilhaize,” “ The Spaewife,” &c, &e. 

Mr. J. P. Wood has nearly ready for the press a Life of Law of Lawriston, pro- 
jector of the Mississippi Scheme, containing a detailed Account of the Nature, 
Rise, and Progress of this extraordinary Joint-Stock Company, with many curious 
Anecdotes of the Rage for Speculating in its Funds, &c. &e. Ke. 

The Second Number of Mr. Williams’ Scenery of Greece, containing Views of 
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Corinth, Thebes, Mount Parnassus, Temple of Jupiter Panphellenius, the Acropo- 
lis, and Athens, will be published in a few days. 

A Prospectus of the “European Review,” has been issued. It ja to appear 
every month, and the price will be five shillings a number. 

Early in July will be published, Bibliotheca Biblica, or a Select List of Books 
on Sacred Literature, with Notices biographical, critical, and ee ad in- 
tended as a guide to the most useful writers on biblical subjects; by W. . 
author of “the Life of John Owen, D.D.” 

Mr. J. W. Braley is preparing a copious work of Londiniana, or Anecdotes of 
the Streets, Buildings, and remarkable Sites, in and near London, historical, an- 
tiquarian, and biographical. It will extend to five elegant small volumes, and be 
illustrated by an immense number of engravings. 

A pe collection of witty and humorous compositions, in prose and 
verse, will soon appear, more extensive than any in the language, under the title 
of the Laughing Philosopher. 

Mr. Mills, author of “the History of the Crusades,” is engaged on a History of 
Chivalry, for next season. 

A Second Series of the Scrap Book, by J. M‘Diarmid, is nearly ready. 

M. Pistrucci, an Italian improvisatore, has been exhibiting his wonderful powers 
in London during the past winter, and much attended. 

A Russian resident at Pekin during thirteen years, has compiled a regular his- 
tory of China, from the year 2357 B.C. that is, from nine years before the Mosaic 
deluge, to the age of our Charles I. in nine volumes, folio; and brought it to 
Russia. 

Scandal.—The destruction of the manuscripts left by the celebrated John Hun- 
ter has for several months been a subject of discussion in the literary circles, and 
has now (as we observe from the Morning Post) begun to find its way into the 
newspapers. This — the case, we may notice that it has certainly been a 
matter of almost universal regret, wherever we have heard the affair spoken of, 
that Sir Everard Home should have burnt the papers of his deceased frend. In- 
deed, very unpleasant constructions have not unfrequently been put upon this 
act of executorship; and some persons have not hesitated to say, that the manu- 
scripts had contributed in a greater extent than Sir E. H. wished to have known 
towards the composition of works which he has published as entirely his own. 
Of course we can hardly credit that a gentleman of his eminence would be guilty 
of so disingenuous a proceeding; and are, on the contrary, rather inclined to be- 
lieve that Mr. Hunter, as stated by Sir Everard, really expressed a desire to have 
his literary and scientific remains destroyed, as being unfit for the public eye. 
Still, however, we cannot help joining in the opinions of those who think that a 
much better and far more satisfactory use might have been made of even the 
loose and unfinished sketches of so distinguished a philosopher. 


Ancient Literature—From a Report (signed by M. Peyronnet, Keeper of the 
Seals, and inserted in the Moniteur,) we observe that the French Government is 
about to revive the plan of Francis I, for editing the valuable Greek and Latin 
MSS. with which the Royal Library abounds. The treasures of Oriental literature 
in this collection, when carefully examined, will probably yield curious produc- 
tions, and elucidate works and authors as yet imperfectly known. The design is 
worthy of these peaceful times and of an enlightened country. 

Some of the French Journals announce a publication which will throw a per- 
fect light over the wars of La Vendée and the Chouans, derived from the Royalists’ 
bulletins, the Correspondence and the Journals of Kleber, Moreau, Hoche, San- 
terre, Biron, Canclaux, Rossignol, &c. 

Mr. Forster, of Walthamstow, is preparing for the press, two volumes of manu- 
script Letters of the celebrated John Locke and other contemporary writers, which 
have been for a Jong while in the possession of his family. 

A very imperfect work on Bibliography having a — within the month, 
whose chief object is to scemennnd cheats cod bie -letter books, the public 
are advised that a full and perfect Catalogue Raisonnée of English Literature, or a 
guide to students and libraries in the purchase of the best books, which has long 
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been in preparation, will be published in the ensuing winter, at a very moderate 
price. 

We have heard and seen much of the legends and popular superstitions of Tar 
sorta, but in truth, all the exhibitions of these subjects which have hitherto ap- 
peared in England, have been translations from the German. Mr. Olaus Borrow, 
who is familiar with the northern languages, proposes, however, to present these 
curious reliques of romantic antiquity directly from the Danish and Swedish; and 
two elegant volumes of them, now printing, will appear in September. They are 
highly interesting in themselves, but more so, as ae basis of most of the popular 
superstitions of England, when they were introduced during the incursions and do- 
minion of the Danes and Norwegians. 


Germaxr.—The following exhibits the population respectively of the seven 
principal states of the German confederation, as taken from the latest lists in the 
archives of the Diet: Austria, 9,482,277; Prussia, 7,953,341; Bavaria, 3,523,000; 
Saxony, 1,203,000; Hanover, 1,305,351; Wurtemburg, 1,595,462; and Baden, 
1,002,000. 

Some interesting remains of the genius of the late Robert Bloomfield, in verse 
and prose, have appeared in two vols. edited by Mr. J. Weston. As the work is 
printed for the exclusive benefit of the author's family, and as it contains several 
pieces of merit and some pleasing contributions in eulogy of the departed poet, 
we hope and trust it will meet with extensive success, Unless Mr. Weston in- 
tended to produce something for stage effect, we are utterly at a loss to conceive 
what phrase or sentiment contained in our obituary for September, 1823, can have 
drawn upon us the abuse in which he has indul | and if he had had the candour 
or honesty to reprint our article, we are persuaded that every reader of his volumes 
would ascribe to him « disordered imagination. We introduced an anecdote of 
Bloomfield, at once true and characteristic, in which the display of our want of 
judgment in not discovering the incipient merit of Mr. Bloomfield gratified no va- 
nity of our own, and in no degree detracted from the merit of the poet. At any 
rate we were not alone in our cold and mistaken conception of the work. We 
know nothing of its being shown to Mr. Bent, but Bloomfield having submitted it 
to Mr. Charles Dilly, that gentleman referred him to the Monthly Magazine; and 
—s from recollection of twenty-five or six years, it was transmitted with other 
poetry for the inspection of the late Dr. Aikin, who promptly returned it as un- 
suited to the Magazine. Bloomfield called again, and heard this decision, but 
pressed it again on the publisher’s attention in so earnest a manner that, at a sub- 
sequent interview with Dr. Aikin, the MS. was re-discussed, and peremptorily re- 
jected. Bloomfield called a third time, and on this occasion Dr. R. W. Dickson, 
author of the System of Agriculture, happened to be present, and before Bloom- 
field entered the room, i MS. was shown to Dr. D., whose opinion concurring 
with that of Dr. Aikin, Bloomfield was informed of the result in Dr. D.’s presence. 
There was an anxiety in his manner, and a novelty in the unlettered aspect of his 
MS. which led the publisher to treat him with attention and delicacy; and after 2 
prolonged conversation, in which the uncertain rewards of poetry, and the difficul- 
ties of literary pursuits, without some por independence, had been enlarged 
upon, the MS. was handed to Bloomfield, with an observation, not sarcasticaliy ex- 
pressed, “I advise you, Sir, to return into the country, and stick to your last.” 
This observation, however, proved sarcastic, inasmuch as Bloon:field was really a 
shoemaker ; but in truth, the publisher and Dr. Dickson both agreed after he was 

ne, that he was acarpenter. Nothing but the extravagant language used by 
dupes of false feeling, would induce us now to state that on B.’s leaving the room, 
Dr. Dickson with great warmth, and even with tears in his eyes, exclaimed, “I 
never saw a kinder action in my life; if that poor devil takes your advice, you will 
be the means of saving him from destruction.” Nearly the whvle of what passed, 
was afterwards repeated as a good joke at the expense of the publisher, by Hood, 
Bloomfield’s bookseller, who taunted his neighbour for having missed so good a 
thing as he deemed the Farmer’s Boy, and which was offered for the value of half 
a dozen of each magazine, in which the poem might be continued. This was the 
commercial feeling of Hood, but as commercial calculations have seldom operated 
on the publisher of the Monthly Magazine, no feeling was ever entertained by him 
in regard to Bloomfield, besides that of gratification at his unexpected success. 


In the press and speedily will be published, Death-Bed Scenes, or the Chris- 
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tian’s Companion on entering the Dark Valley; by the author of the Evangelical 
Rambler. 
Tales of the Crusaders, by the author of “ Waverley, Ivanhoe, &c.” post 8vo. 


Captain Charles Cochrane has in the press an account of a Twenty Months’ Resi- 
dence in Colombia: and from the favourable opportunities afforded him for close 
and attentive observation, it is expected to throw much light on the actual state of 
that important country. 

A new manuscript of Madame de Campan has been discovered, which is calcu- 
lated very strongly to interest public curiosity. It contains an anecdotic journal of 
her own life, and is interspersed with many lively traits and facts that are new to 
the public. She had deposited this curious work in the hands of a literary friend, 
who was also her physician. After some hesitation, her friends have determined 
to send it to the press, and it is to be published in London very shortly. 


The following works are in the press :— 

A Poetical Work, entitled the Bar, with Sketches of eminent Judges, Barristers, 
&c. and with copious Notes. 

Who wrote Icén Basiliké? considered and answered in Two Letters to his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, By the Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

A Description of the Island of Madeira. By the late T, Edward Bowdich, Esq. 
Conductor of the Mission to Ashantee. 


Sermons and Charges by Thomas Fanshaw Middleton, D.D. Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, with Memoirs of his Life. By H, K. Bonney, D.D. Archdeacon of Bedford. 
1 vol. 8vo. 

Illustrations of Conchology, according to the System of Lanarck, in a series of 
Twenty Engravings on royal 4to. each Plate containing many Specimens. By E. 
A. Crouch. 


DIED, 


R. Payne Knight. Esq. of Downton Castle, Shropshire, and fomerly M.P. for 
Ludlow. He was long distinguished in all the literary circles of England and Eu- 
rope; with very little assistance from teachers he deservedly ranked in the first 
class of Grecian scholars of the present day, and was deeply conversant in all sub- 
jects of literary antiquity. He was eminently skilled and generally consulted in 
every material point of vertu and taste in the metropolis. He rebuilt the family 
mansion at Downton, and disposed the adjacent grounds in the best style of classic 
decoration and fine effect; and he erected a museum in Soho-square for his splen- 
did collection of ancient bronzes, medals, pictures, and drawings. Mr. Knight was 
also a poet, and displayed great vigour of mind, with ease, learning, taste. 
He was a well qualified and gratuitous contributor to the Edinburgh Review, his 
ample fortune placing him above all considerations of pecuniary recompense. He 
was ready to afford information on all subjects of learning which were submitted 
to his judgment; and his observations were always marked by intelligence and 
acuteness, He was anxious to cultivate the acquaintance of those, who, like him- 
self, were distinguished by their knowledge and talents in the fine arts. Uvedale 
Price, Esq. the author of Essays on the Picturesque, &c. was his particular friend; 
he was also very intimate with the late Sir Joseph Banks. Mr. Knight represent- 
ed the borough of Ludlow in several successive Parliaments; in politics he was a 
genuine Whig, lamenting “the wasteful profusion of the British governments,” 
commencing with that of Mr. Pitt, and ever had a strict regard to the rights and 
interests of the people. In his manners he was reserved, but not repulsive ; warm 
in his friendships, and social in his disposition. He expired in the 76th year of 
his age, unmarried, leaving, as reported, to the British Museum, his invaluable 
collection, of 30,000/. value, including a volume of drawings by the inimitable 
Claude, which alone cost Mr. Knight 1600/.; and bequeathing his other large pos- 
sessions to his brother, T. A. Knight, Esq. President of the Tanten Horticultural! 
Society, and to his nephew, T. A. Knight, Esq. juni 



















